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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE BLUE DRAGOON; 


A STORY CF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, FROM THE 
CRIMINAL RECORDS OF HOLLAND. 

[The following singular story of circumstantial ev- 
idence is compressed from a collection of criminal trials, 
published at Amsterdam under the title “ Oorkonden uit 
de Gedenkschriften van het Strafregt, en uit die der 
menschlyke Mishappen; te Amsterdam. By J.C. Van 
Kersleren, 1820." Notwithstanding the somewhat roman- 
tic complexion of the incidents, it has been included as 
genuine in the recent German collection, Der Neue Pita- 
ral. 7 Band.] 


In the town of M , in Holland, there lived, 
towards the close of the last century, an elderly 
widow, Madame Andrecht. She inhabited a house 
of her own, in company with her maid-servant, 
who was nearly of the same age. She was in 
prosperous circumstances; but, being in del- 
icate health and paralyzed on one side, she had 
few visitors, and seldom went abroad except to 
church or to visit the poor. Her chief recreation 
consisted in paying a visit in spring to her son, 
who was settled as a surgeon in a village a few 
miles off. On these occasions, fearing a return of 
a paralytic attack, she was invariably accompanied 
by her maid, and, during these visits, her own 
house was left locked up, but uninhabited and un- 
~vatched. 

On the 30th June, 17—, the widow returning 
toM from one of these little excursions, found 
her house had been broken open in her absence, 
and that several valuable articles, with all her 
jewels and trinkets, had disappeared. Information 
was immediately given to the authorities, and a 
strict investigation of the circumstances took place 
without delay. 

The old lady had been three weeks absent, and 
the thieves of course had had ample leisure for 
their attempt. They had evidently gained access 
through a window in the back part of the house, 
communicating with the garden, one of the panes 
of which had been removed and the bolts of the 
window forced back, so as to admit of its being 
pulled up. The bolts of the back-door leading in- 
to the garden had also been withdrawn, as if the 
robbers had withdrawn their plunder in that direc- 
tion. The other doors and windows were unin- 


jured ; and several of the rooms appeared to have 
been unopened. The furniture, generally, was un- 
touched ; but the kitchen utensils were left in con- 
fusion, as if the robbers had intended removing 
them, but had been interrupted or pursued. 

At the same time it was evident they had gone 


very deliberately about their work. The ceil- 
ing and doors of a heavy old press, the drawers 
of which had been secured by strong and well 
constructed locks, had been removed with so much 
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neatness that no part of the wood-work had been 
injured. The ceiling and doors were left standing 
by the side of the press. The contents, consist- 
ing of jewels, articles of value, and fine linens, 
were gone. ‘Two strong boxes were found broken 
open, from which gold and silver coin, with some 
articles of clothing, had been abstracted. The 
value of the missing articles amounted to about 
two thousand Dutch guldens. The house, how- 
ever, contained many other articles of value, which, 
singularly enough, had escaped the notice of the 
thieves. In particular, the greater part of the 
widow's property consisted of property in the 
funds, the obligations for which were deposited, 
not in the press above-mentioned, but in an iron 
chest in her sleeping-room. This chest she had 
accidentally removed, shortly before her departure ; 
placing it in a more retired apartment, where it 
had fortunately attracted no attention. 

The robbery had, apparently, been committed 
by more than one person; and, it was naturally 
suspected, by persons well acquainted with the 
house, and with the circumstances of its inhab- 
itants. The house itself, which was almost the 
only respectable one in the neighborhood, was situ- 
ated in a retired street. The neighboring dwell- 
ings were inhabited by the poorer classes, and not 
a few of the less reputable members of society. 
The inner fosse of the town, which was navigable,. 
flowed along the end of the garden through which 
the thieves had, apparently, gained admittance, 
being separated from the garden only by a thin 
thorn hedge. It was conjectured that the thieves. 
had made their way close to the hedge by means 
of a boat, and from thence had clambered over into 
the garden, along the walks and flower-beds of 
which foot-marks were traceable. 

The discovery of the robbery had created a gen- 
eral sensation, and the house was surrounded by a 
crowd of curious idlers, whom it required some 
effort on the part of the police to prevent from 
intruding into the premises. One of them only, a 
baker, and the inhabitant of the house opposite to 
that of the widow, succeeded in making his way in 
along with the officers of justice. His acquaint- 
ances awaited his return with impatience, trusting 
to be able, from his revelations, to gratify their 
curiosity at second-hand. If 30, they were disap- 
pointed, for, on his exit, he assumed an air of 
mystery, answered equivocally, and observed, that 
people might suspect many things of which it 
might not be safe to speak. 

In proportion, however, to his taciturnity was 
the loquaciousness of a woolspinner, Leendert Van 
N , the inhabitant of the corner house next to 
that of the widow. He mingled with the groups 
who were discussing the subject; dropped hints 
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that he had his own notions as to the culprits, and 
could, if necessary, give a clue to their discovery. 
Among the crowd who were observed to listen to 
these effusions, was a Jew dealer in porcelain, a 
suspected spy of the police. Before evening, the 
woolspinner received a summons to the town-house, 
and was called upon by the burgomaster for an ex- 
planation of the suspicious expressions he had used. 
Ile stammered, hesitated, pretended he knew of 
nothing but general grounds of suspicion, like his 
neighbors; but being threatened with stronger 
measures of compulsion, he at last agreed to speak 
out, protesting, at the same time, that he could 
willingly have spared persons against whom he had 
no grudge whatever, and would have been silent 
forever, if he had foreseen the consequence of his 
indiscretion. 

The substance of his disclosure was to this ef- 
fect :—Opposite the German post-house, at the 
head of the street in which the woolspinner lived, 
there was a little alehouse. Nicholas D was 
the landlord. He was generally known among his 
acquaintances, not by his baptismal or family name, 
but by the appellation of the Blue Dragoon, from 
having formerly served in the horse regiment of 
Colonel Van Wackerbarth, which was popularly 
known by the name of the Blues. About two 
years before, he had become acquainted with and 
married Hannah, the former servant of Madame 
Andrecht, who had been six years in that situation, 
and possessed her entire confidence. Unwilling to 
part with her attendant, and probably entertaining 
no favorable notion of the intended husband, Mad- 
ame Andrecht had long thrown impediments in the 
way of the match, so that the parties were obliged to 
meet chiefly at night, and by stealth. Nicholas found 
his way into the house at night through the garden 
of his acquaintance the woolspinner, and across the 
hedge which divided it from Madame Andrecht’s. 
Of these nocturnal visits the woolspinner was at first 
cognizant, but, fearful of getting into a serape with 
his respectable neighbor, he was under the neces- 
sity of intimating to the bold dragoon, that if he 
intended to continue his escalades, he must do so 
from some other quarter than his garden. Nicholas 
obeyed apparently, and desisted ; but, to the sur- 
prise of the woolspinner, he found the lovers con- 
tinued to meet not the less regularly in Madame 
Andrecht’s garden. One evening, however, the 
mystery was explained. The woolspinner, return- 
ing home after dark, saw tied to a post in the 
canal, close by Madame Andrecht’s garden, one 
of those small boats which were generally used by 
the dragoons for bringing forage from the maga- 
zine ; and he at once conjectured that this was the 
means by which the dragoon was enabled to con- 
tinue his nocturnal assignations. With the recol- 
lection of this passage in the landlord's history was 
combined a circumstance of recent occurrence, 
trifling in itself, but which appeared curiously to 
link in with the mode in which the robbery ap- 
peared to have been effected. Ten days before the 
discovery of the house-breaking, and while the 
widow was in the country, the woolspinner stated 
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that he found, one morning, a dirty-colored hand- 
kerchief lying on the grass bank of the fosse, and 
exactly opposite his neighbor’s garden. He took 
it up and put it in his pocket, without thinking 
about it at the time. At dinner he happened to 
remember it, mentioned the circumstance to his 
wife, showed her the handkerchief, aud observed, 
jestingly, “‘ If Madame Andrecht were in town, 
and Hannah were still in her service, we should say 
our old friend the Blue Dragoon had been making 


his rounds and had dropt his handkerchief.”’ His 


wife took the handkerchief, examined it, and ex- 
claimed, *‘ In the name of wonder, what is that 
you say? Is not Hannah's husband’s name 
Nicholas D v pointing out to him at the 
same time the initials N. D. in the corner. Both, 
however, had forgotten the circumstance till the 
occurrence of the robbery naturally recalled it to 
the husband's mind. 

The woolspinner told his story simply ; his con- 
clusions appeared unrestrained ; suspicion became 
strongly directed against the Blue Dragoon, and 








these suspicions were corroborated by another 
circumstance which emerged at the same time. 

During the first search of the house, a half-burat 
paper, which seemed to have been used for light- 
ing a pipe, was found on the floor, near the press 
which had been broken open. Neither Madame 
Andrecht nor her maid smoked ; the police officers 
had no pipes when they entered the house ; so the 
match had in all probability been dropped on the 
ground by the house-breakers. 

On examination of the remains of the paper, it 
appeared to have been a receipt, such as was usu- 
jally granted by the excise to innkeepers for pay- 
;ment of the duties on spirits received into the town 
from a distance, and which served as a permit en- 
titling the holder to put the article into his cellars. 
The upper part of the receipt, containing the name 
of the party to whom it was granted, was burnt, 
but the lower part was preserved, containing the 
signature of the excise officer, and the date of the 
permit: it was the 16th March of the same year. 
From these materials it was easy to ascertain what 
innkeeper in the town had, on that day, received 
such a permit for spirits. From an examination 
of the excise register, it appeared that on that day 
Nicholas D had received and paid the duties 
on several ankers of Geneva. Taken by itself, 
this would have afforded but slender evidence that 
he had been the person who had used the paper 
for a match, and had dropped it within Madame 
Andrecht’s room; but, taken in connection with 
the finding of the handkerchief, and the suspicious 
history of his nocturnal rambles which preceded it, 
it strengthened in a high degree the suspicions 
against the ex-dragoon. 

After a short consultation, orders were issued 
for his apprehension. Surprise, it was thought, 
would probably extort from him an immediate con- 
fession. His wife, his father—a man advanced in 
years—and his brother, a shoemaker’s apprentice, 
were apprehended at the same time. 








A minute search of the house of the innkeeper 
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followed; but none of the stolen articles were at 
first discovered, and indeed nothing that could ex- 
cite suspicion, except a larger amount of money 
than might perhaps have been expected. At last, 
as the search was on the point of being given up, 
there was found in one of the drawers a memo- 
randum-book. This was one of the articles men- 
tioned in the list of Madame Andrecht’s effects ; 
and, on inspection, there could be no doubt that 
this was the one referred to—for several pages 
bore private markings in her own handwriting, and 
in a side-pocket were found two letters bearing her 
address. Beyond this, none of the missing articles 
could be traced in the house. 

The persons apprehended were severally exam- 
ined. Nicholas D answered every question 
with the utmost frankness and unconcern. He 
admitted the truth of the woolspinner’s story of his 
courtship, his nightly scrambles over the hedge, 
and his subsequent visits to his intended by means 
of the forage-boat. The handkerchief he admitted 
to be his property. When and where he had lost 
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the half-burned match dropped on the premises ; 
the pocket-book found in his own house—these, 
though not amounting to proof, scarcely seemed to 
admit of an explanation absolutely consistent with 
innocence. 

In this stage of the inquiry, a new witness en- 
tered upon the scene. A respectable citizen, a 
dealer in wood, voluntarily appeared before the 
authorities, and stated that his conscience would 
no longer allow him to conceal certain cireum- 
stances which appeared to bear upon the question, 
though, from an unwillingness to come forward or 
to appear asan informer against parties who might 
be innocent, he had hitherto suppressed any men- 
tion of them. 

Among his customers was the well-known ecar- 
penter, Isaac Van C , who was generally con- 
siderably in arrears with his payments. These 
arrears increased ; the wood-merchant became press- 
ing; at last he threatened judicial proceedings. 
This brought matters toa point. A few days before 





ithe could not say. It had disappeared about six | 
months before, and he had thought no more about | 
it. When the pocket-book which had been found 


was laid before him, he gave it back without em- | 
barrassment, declared he knew nothing of it, had 


never had it in his possession, and shook his head | 
with a look of surprise and incredulity when told | 
where it had been found. 

The other members of his household appeared 
equally unermbarrassed ; they expressed even great- 
er astonishment than he had done, that the pocket- 
book, with which they declared themselves entirely | 
unacquainted, should have been found in the place | 
where it was. The young wife burst out into 
passionate exclamations: she protested it was im- | 
possible ; or if the book was really found on the 
spot, that it was inexplicable to her how it came 
there. The Saturday before, (her apprehension 
having taken place on a Thursday,) she had 
brushed out the press from top to bottom—had 
cleared out the contents, and nothing of the kind 
was then to be found there. 

The behavior of the married pair and their in- 
mates made, on the whole, a favorable impression 
on the judge who conducted the inquiry. Their 
calmness appeared to him the result of innocence ; 
their character was good ; their house was orderly | 
and quiet, and none of the articles of value had | 
been discovered in their possession. True, they 
might have disposed of them elsewhere ; but the 
articles were numerous, and of a kind likely to 
lead to detection. Why should they have pre- 
served the comparatively worthless article found in 
the drawer, instead of burning or destroying it? 
Why, above all, preserve it in a spot so likely to 
be discovered, if they had so carefully made away 
With every trace of the rest? 

Still unquestionable suspicions rested on the 
landlord. The thieves must have been well ac- 
quainted with Madame Andrecht’s house ; and this 
was undeniably his position. His handkerchief, 
found on the spot about the time of the robbery ; 
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the discovery of the robbery at Madame Andrecht's, 
the carpenter made his appearance in his house, 
and entreated him to delay proceedings, which he 
said would be his ruin, by bringing all his creditors 
on his back. ‘* See,’’ said he, ‘‘ in what manner 
I am paid myself,’’ putting a basket on the table, 
which contained a pair of silver candlesticks and a 
silver coffee-pot. ‘‘ One of my debtors owes me 
upwards of sixty guldens; | have tried in vain to 
get payment, and have been glad to accept of these 
as the only chance of making anything of the debt. 
From the silversmiths here I should not get the 
half the value for them: I must keep them by me 
till 1 go to Amsterdam, where such things are- un- 
derstood ; but I shall leave them with you in pledge 
for my debt.’’ The wood-merchant at first declined 
receiving them, but at length, thinking that it was 
his only prospect of obtaining ultimate payment, 
he yielded, and the articles remained in his hands. 

A few days afterwards, the robbery became 
public ; the list of the silver articles contained a 
coffee-pot and candle-sticks ; and the wood-mer- 
chant, not doubting that the articles pledged had 
formed part of the abstracted effects, had felt 
himself compelled to make known the way in 
which they had been obtained, and to place them 
in the hands of the officers of justice. He meant, 
he said, to convey no imputation against the car- 
penter, but it would be easy to learn from his own 
lips who was the debtor from whom the articles 
had come. 

The court ordered the basket with the plate to 
be placed, covered, upon the table, and sent forth- 
with for the carpenter. He arrived in breathless 
haste, but seemed prepared for what followed, and 
without waiting for the interrogatories of the judge, 
he proceeded with his explanation. 

Pressed by his creditor the wood-merchant, the 
carpenter, in his turn, proceeded to press his own 
debtors. Among these was the Blue Dragoon, 
Nicholas D————, who was indebted to him in 
an account of sixty guldens for work done on his 
premises. Nicholas entreated for delay, but the 
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carpenter being peremptory, he inquired whether 
he would not take some articles of old silver plate 
in payment, which, he said, had belonged to his 
father, and had been left to him as a legacy by an 
old lady in whose family he had been coachman. 
It was at last agreed that the carpenter should 
take the plate at a certain value as a partial pay- 
ment, and it was accordingly brought to his house 
the same evening by the dragoon. ‘The latter ad- 
vised him, in the event of his wishing to dispose 
of the plate, to take it to Amsterdam, as the sil- 
versmiths of the place would not give him half the 
value for the articles. The carpenter asked him 
why he had not carried it to Amsterdam himself. 
** So I would,”’ he answered, ‘if you had given 
me time. As it is, give me your promise not to 
dispose of it here—I have my own reasons for it.”’ 
If this statement was correct—and there seemed 
no reason to doubt the fairness of the carpenter’s 
story—it pressed most heavily against the accused. 
He was thus found in possession of part of the 
stolen property, and disposing of it, under the 
most suspicious circumstances, to a third party. 
He was examined anew, and the beginning of 
his declaration corresponded exactly with the de- 
position of the carpenter. The latter had worked 
for him; he was sixty guldens in his debt. He 
was asked if he had paid the account; he an- 
swered he had not been in a condition to do so. 
He was shown the silver plate, and was told what 
had been stated by the carpenter. He stammered, 


_ became pale, and protested he knew nothing of the 


plate ; and in this statement he persisted in the 
presence of witnesses. He was then shown the 
gold which had been found in his house. It be- 
longed he said, not to himself, but to his father- 
in-law. 

This part of the statement, indeed, was con- 
firmed by the other inmates of his family ; but, in 
other respects, their statements were calculated to 
increase the suspicions against him. Nicholas, 
for instance, had stated that no part of his debt to 
Isaac had been paid—that in fact he had not 
been in a condition to do so—while the other three 
members of the household, on the contrary, main- 
tained that a few months before he had made a 
payment of twenty guldens to Isaac, expressly to 
account of this claim. Nicholas became vastly 
embarrassed when this contradiction between his 
own statement and the evidence of the witnesses 
was pointed out to him. For the first time his 
composure forsook him—he begged pardon for the 
falsehood he had uttered. It was true, he said, 
that he had counted out twenty guldens, in 
presence of the members of his family, and told 
them it was intended as a payment to account of 
Isaac’s claim; but the money had not been paid 
to his creditor. He had been obliged to appro- 


priate it to the payment of some old gambling 
debts, of which he could not venture to inform his 
wife. 

This departure from truth on the part of the 
accused had apparently but slender bearing on the 
question of the robbery ; but it excited a general 
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doubt as to his statements, which further inquiry 
tended to confirm. The carpenter, anxious to re- 
move any suspicion as to the truth of his own 
story, produced a sort of account-book kept by 
himself, in which, under the date of 23d June, 
there was the following entry,—‘* The inn-keeper, 
Nicholas D———, has this day paid me the 
value of thirty guldens in old silver.’’ The 
housekeeper and apprentice of the carpenter also 
deponed that they had been present on one ocea- 
sion when the dragoon had proposed that their 
master should take the silver in payment. 

If, on the one hand, the innkeeper had handed 
over to the carpenter the silver plate, it was plain 
he was either the thief or the receiver; if he had 
not done so, the carpenter had not only been guiliy 
of a calumnious accusation, but the suspicion of a 
guilty connection with the robbery became turned 
against himself. All presumptions, however, were 
against the innkeeper. He had admittedly been 
guilty of a decided falsehood as to the payment— 
he could not or would not give the names of any 
one of those to whom his gambling debts had been 
paid, as he alleged—and the fact that he had 
brought the plate to the carpenter’s was attested 
by three creditable witnesses. 

The general opinion in the town was decidely 
against him. The utmost length that any one 
ventured to go, was, to suggest that his relations, 
who had been apprehended along with him, might 
be innocent of any participation in his guilt; 
though, being naturally anxious to save him, they 
might somewhat have compromised the truth by 
their silence, or their statements. 

The dragoon was removed from his provisional 
custody to the prison of the town; the others 
were subjected to a close surveillance, that al! 
communication between them might be prevented. 
As all of them, however, persisted in the story, 
exactly as it had at first been told, stronger meas- 
ures were at length resorted to. On the motion 
of the burgomaster, as public prosecutor, ** that 
the principal party accused, Nicholas D-——, 
should be delivered over to undergo the usual pre- 
paratory process for compelling confession,’’ name- 
ly the torture, the court, after consideration of the 
state of the evidence, unanimously issued the 
usual warrant against him to that effect. Some 
pitied him, though none doubted his guilt. The 
general impression in the town was, that the 
courage of the innkeeper would soon give way, 
and that, in fact, he would probably confess the 
whole upon the first application of the torture. 

The preparations were complete—the torture 
was to take place the next day, when the follow- 
ing letter, bearing the post-mark of Rotterdam, 
was received by the court— 

‘* Before I leave the country, and betake my- 
self where I shall be beyond the reach either of 
the court of M , or the military tribunal of 
the garrison, I would save the poor unfortunate 
persons who are now prisoners at M———. 
Beware of punishing the innkeeper, his wife, his 
father, and brother, for a crime of which they are 
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not guilty. How the story of the carpenter is 
connected with theirs, I cannot conjecture. 1 
have heard of it with the greatest surprise. The 
jatter may not himself be entirely innocent. Let 


the judge pay attention to this remark. You may 


spare yourselves the trouble of inquiring after me. 
Ifthe wind is favorable, by the time you read this 
Jetter I shall be on my passage to England. 
Joseph Curistian Ruuwer, 
Former Corporal in the Company of Le Lery.”’ 


The court gladly availed themselves of the 





opportunity afforded by this letter to put off the| 
torture. At first sight it did not appear a mere 
device to obtain delay. A company under Cap-| 
tain Le Lery was in garrison in the town; in that| 
company there was a corporal of the name of | 
Ruhler, who some weeks before had deserted and 
disappeared from his quarters. All inquiries after 
him since had proved in vain. The court subse-| 
quently learned from the report of the officer in| 
command, that he had disappeared the evening | 
before the day when the news of the robbery | 
became public. He had been last seen by the| 
guard in the course of the forenoon before his dis- 
appearance. Some connection between the events | 
appeared extremely probable. 

But a new discovery seemed suddenly to demol- 
ish the conclusions founded on the letter. It had 
been laid before the commanding officer, who at| 
once declared the handwriting was counterfeited ; 
it was not that of Ruhler, which was well known, | 
nor had it the least resemblance to it. The evi- 
dence of several of his comrades, and a comparison | 
of the handwriting with some regimental lists, 
undoubtedly in the handwriting of Ruhler, proved 
this beyond a doubt. 

The letter from Rotterdam thus was merely the 
device of some unknown friend or confederate, and 
probably resorted to only to put off the punishment 
of the accused. How, indeed, if Ruhler was 
really implicated in the robbery, should he have 
thus east suspicion upon himself? If his object 
had been merely to preserve the inkeeper and his 
friends from the torture, he would have assumed 
some other name. In all probability, therefore, 
some third party, implicated in the robbery had 
availed himself of the accidental disappearance of 
the corporal, to throw the suspicion of the robbery 
upon him, and to exculpate the guilty parties, 
who, if brought to the torture, might be induced 
to disclose the names of all their associates. To 
prevent this was probably the object of the letter. 
This, at least, was the prevailing opinion. 

The strongest efforts were now made to discover 
the true writer of the letter; and meantime the 
torture was put off, when two other important | 
Witnesses made their appearance on the stage. | 
Neither had the least connection with the other ; | 
nay, the circumstances which they narrated ap- | 
peared in some respects contradictory, and while | 
they threw light on the subject in one quarter, | 
they only served to darken it in another. 

A merchant in the town, who dealt in different | 
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wares, and lived in the neighborhood of Madame 
Andrecht’s house, had been absent on a journey 
of business during the discovery of the robbery, 
and the course of the subsequent judicial proceed- 
ings. Scarcely had he returned and heard the 
story of the robbery, when he voluntarily present- 
ed himself next morning before the authorities, for 
the purpose, as he said, of making important reve- 
lations, which might have the effect of averting 
destruction from the innocent. In the publie coach 
he had already heard some particulars of the case, 
and had formed his own conjectures ; but since his 
return these conjectures had with him grown into 
convictions, and he had not closed an eye, from the 
apprehension that his diclosures might come too 
late. Had he returned sooner, matters would 
never have reached this length. 

At the time when the robbery must have taken 
| Place, he had been in the town. The carpenter, 
Isaac Van C , called upon him one day, beg- 
ging the loan of the boat which he was in the 
custom of using for the transport of bales and 
heavy packages to different quarters of the town. 
The boat generally lay behind the merchant’s 
house, close to his warehouse, which was situated 
on the bank of the town fosse already alluded 
to. Isaac assured him he would require the boat 
only for a night or two, and would take care that 
it was returned in the morning in good condition. 
To the question why he wanted the boat at night, 


;| he, after some hesitation, returned for answer, that 


| he had engaged to transport the furniture of some 
| people who were removing, and who had their 
own reasons for not doing so in daylight, implying 
that they were taking French leave of their cred- 
itors. ‘* And you propose to lend yourself to such 
a transaction,’ said the merchant, peremptorily 
refusing the loan of the boat. The carpenter in- 
terrupted him: assured him he had only jested ; 
that his real object was only to amuse himself in 
fishing with some of his comrades; and that he 
had only not stated that at first, as the merchant 
might be apprehensive that the operation would 
dirty his boat. The merchant at last yielded to 
the continued requests of the carpenter, and agreed 
to lend him the boat, but upon the express con- 
dition that it should be returned to its place in the 
morning. In this respect, the carpenter kept his 
word ; when the merchant went to his warehouse 
in the morning, he saw the carpenter and his ap- 
prentice engayed in fastening the boat. They 
went away without observing him. It struck him, 
however, as singular, that they appeared to have 
with them neither nets nor fishing-tackle of any 
kind. He examined the boat, and was surprised 
to find it perfectly clean and dry, whereas, if used 
for fishing, it would probably have been found 
‘half-filled with water, and dirty enough. In this 
particular, then, the carpenter had been detected 
in an untruth. The boat had not been fastened to 
its usual place; the merchant jumped into it for 
that purpose, and from a crevice in the side he 
saw something protruding ; he took it out; it was 


} a couple of silver forks wrapped in paper. Thus 
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the carpenter's first version of the story—as to the 
purpose for which he wanted the boat—was the 
true one after all. He Aad been assisting some 
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bankrupt to carry off his effects. Angry at hav- 
ing been thus deceived, the merchant put the forks 
in his pocket, and set out forthwith on his way to 
The carpenter, his apprentice, and his 
He pro- 
** These,” said he, ** are what 
Did you use these to 


Isaac’s. 
housekeeper, were in the workshop. 
duced the forks. 
you have left in my boat. 
eat your fish with?’ 

The three were visibly embarrassed. They 
cast stolen glances upon one another; no one ven- 
tured to speak. The housekeeper first recovered 
her composure. She stammered out—*‘ that he 
must not think ill of them; that her master had 
only been assisting some people, who were leaving 
the town quietly, to remove their furniture and 
effects.’’ As the transaction was unquestionably 
not of the most creditable character, this might 
account for the visible embarrassment they be- 
trayed ; when he demanded, however, the names 
of the parties whose effects they had been remov- 
ing no answer was forthcoming. ‘The carpenter 
at last told him he was not at liberty to disclose 
them then, but that he should learn them after- 
wards. All three pressingly entreated him to be 
silent as to this matter. He was so; but in the 
mean time made inquiry quietly as to who had left 
the town, though without success. Shortly after, 
his journey took place, and the transaction had 
worn out of mind, till recalled to his recollection 
on his return, when he was made aware of the 
whole history of the robbery; and forthwith came 
to the conclusion that there lay at the bottom of 
the matter some shameful plot to implicate the 
innocent, and to shield those whom he believed to 
be the true criminals, namely, Isaac Van C : 
his apprentice, and housekeeper, the leading wit- 
nesses, in fact, against the unfortunate dragoon. 

The criminal proceedings, in consequence of 
these disclosures, took a completely different turn. 
The merchant was a witness entirely above sus- 
picion. True, there was here only the testimony 
of one witness, either to the innocence of the dra- 
goon, or the guilt of the carpenter; but the moral 
conviction to which his statement gave rise in the 
mind of the judge was so strong, that he did not 
hesitate to issue an immediate order for the arrest 
of the carpenter and his companions, before pub- 
licity should be given to the merchant's disclosures. 
No sooner were they apprehended, than a strict 
scrutiny was made in the carpenter’s house. 

This measure was attended with the most com- 
plete success. With the exception of a few trifles, 
the whole of the effects which had been abstracted | 
from Madame Andrecht’s, were found in the 
house. The examination of the prisoners pro- 
duced a very different result from those of Nicholas 
and his comrades. True, they denied the charges, 
but they did so with palpable confusion, and their 
statements abounded in the grossest contradictions 
of each other and even of themselves. They 





came to recriminations and mutual accusations ; 
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and, being threatened with the torture, they at 
last offered to make a full confession. The sub- 
stance of their admissions was as follows :— 

Isaac Van C——, his apprentice, and his house- 
keeper, were the real perpetrators of the robbery 
at Madame Andrecht’s. Who had first suggested 
to them the design, does not appear from the evi- 
dence. But with the old lady’s house and its ar- 
rangements they were as fully acquainted as the 
dragoon. The apprentice, when formerly in the 
service of another master, had wrought in it, and 
knew every corner of it thoroughly. They had 
borrowed the boat for the purpose of getting ac- 
cess across the canal into the garden, and used it 
for carrying off the stolen property, as already 
mentioned. On the morning when the robbery 
became public, the master and the apprentice had 
mingled with the crowd to learn what reports 
were in circulation on the subject. Among other 
things, the apprentice had heard that the wool- 
spinner’s wifé had unhesitatingly expressed her 
suspicions against the Blue Dragoon. Of this he 
informed his comrades, and they, delighted at 
finding so convenient a scapegoat for averting dan- 
ger from themselves, forthwith formed the infer- 
nal design of directing, by every means in their 
power, the suspicions of justice against the inn- 
keeper. 

The apprentice entered the drinking-room of the 
innkeeper, and called for some schnaps, at the 
same time asking fur a coal to light his pipe. 
While the innkeeper went out to fetch the coal, 
the apprentice took the opportunity of slipping the 
widow’s memorandum-book, which he had brought 
in his pocket, betwixt the drawers. He suc- 
ceeded, and the consequences followed as the cul- 
prits had foreseen; the house was searched, the 
book found, and, in the eyes of many, the dra- 
goon’s guilt established. 

If these confessions were to be trusted, the dra- 
goon and his family seemed exculpated from any 
actual participation in the robbery. Still, there 
were circumstances which these confessions (id 
not clear up; some grave points of doubt re- 
mained unexplained. That the carpenter had him- 
self pledged the silver plate with the wood-mer- 
chant, without having received it from Nicholas, 
was now likely enough; he had accused him, 
probably, only to screen himself. But how came 
Nicholas’ handkerchief to be found by the side 
of the hedge? How came the excise receipt, 
which belonged to him; to be used as a match by 
the thieves*? The carpenter and his comrades de- 
clared that as to these facts they knew nothing; 
and as they had now no inducement to conceal the 
truth, there could be no reasonable doubt that their 
statement might, in these particulars, be depended 
upon. 

The suspicion again arose that other accom- 
plices must be concerned in the affair; and the 
subject of the letter from the corporal who had de- 
serted, became an‘w the subject of attention. 
If not written by himself, it might have been 
written by another at his suggestion, and in one 
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way or other it might have a connection with the! before had ordered a private room and a bottle of 
mysterious subject of the robbery. wine, and who kad been for some time shut up 

In fact, while the proceedings against the car-| with the deaf and dumb lad. 
penter and his associates were’ in progress, an 
incident had occurred, which could not fail to 
awaken curiosity and attention with regard to this 
letter. ‘The schoolmaster of a village about a league 


The host remem- 
bered the circumstance, but did not know the man. 
His wite, however, recollected that she had seen 
him talking on terms of cordial familiarity with 
| the corn-miller, Overblink, as he was resting at 
from the town presented himself before the authori- the inn with his carts. The schoolmaster repaired 
ties, exhibited a scrap of paper on which nothing | on the spot to Overblink, inquired who was the 
appeared but the name Joseph Christian Ruhler,|man with whom he had conversed and shaken 
and inquired whether, shortly before, a letter in| hands some days before at the inn ; and the miller, 
this handwriting, and subscribed with this name, | 


without much hesitation, answered, that he remem- 
had not been transmitted to the court? On com- | bered the day, the cireumstance, and the man, 
paring the handwriting of the letter with the paper very well; and that the latter was his old ae- 
exhibited by the schoolmaster, it was unquestion-| quaintance the baker, H 
able that both were the production of the same 
hand. 


The statement of the schoolmaster was this,— | 





; from the town. 
The schoolmaster hastened to lay these particulars 
before the authorities. 

How, then, was the well-known baker, H . 
In the village where he resided, there was aj implicated in this affair, which seemed gradually 
deaf and dumb young man, named Henry Hechting, | to be expanding itself so strangely ? 


The facts as 
who had been sent by the parish to the school-| to the robbery itself seemed exhausted by the con- 
master for board and education. 


He had suc-| fessions of the carpenter and his associates. They 
ceeded in imparting to the unfortunate youth the | alone had broken into the house—they alone had 
art of writing ; so perfectly, indeed, that he could | carried off and appropriated the stolen articles. 
communicate with any one by means of a slate | And yet, if the baker was entirely unconnected 
and slate-pencil which he always carried about| with the matter, what could be his motive for 
with him. He also wrote so fair a hand, that he) mixing himself up with the transaction, and writing 
was employed by many persons, and even some-| letters, as if to avert suspicion from those who had 
times by the authorities, to transcribe or copy | been first accused ? 
writings for them. Some time before, an unknown | passion ? 
person had appeared in the village, had inquired | 


Was his motive simply com- 
Was he aware of the real circumstances 


of the crime, and its true perpetrators? Did he 
after the deaf and dumb young man in the school-| know that the Blue Dragoon was innocent? But, 


master’s absence, and had taken him with him to! if so, why employ this mysterious and circuitous 
the alehouse to write out something for him. | mode of assisting him? Why resort to this anx- 
The unknown had called for a private room, or-| ious precaution of employing a deaf and dumb lad 
dered a bottle of wine, and by means of the slate,| as his amanuensis' Why such signs of restless- 
gave him to understand that he wanted him to} ness and apprehension—such anxious injunctions 
make a clean copy of the draft of a letter which) of silence? Plainly the baker was not entirely 
he produced. Hechting did so at once without) innocent: this was the conviction left on the minds 
suspicion. Still, the contents of the letter appeared | of the judges; for it was now recollected that this 
to him of a peculiar and questionable kind, and the | baker was the same person who, on the morning 
whole demeanor of the stranger evinced restless-| when the robbery was detected, had contrived to 
ness and anxiety. When he came, however, to| make his way into the house along with the officers 
add the address of the letter, ‘‘ To Herr Van der | of justice. It was he who had lifted from the 
R , Burgomaster of M ,” he hesitated to| ground the match containing the half-burnt receipt, 





do so, and yielded only to the pressing entreaties | and handed it to the officers present. 
of the stranger, who paid him a gulden for his| zeal had even attracted attention before. Had he, 
trouble, requesting him to preserve strict silence| then, broken into the house independently of the 


His excessive 


as to the whole affair. carpenter? Had he, too, committed a robbery— 
The deaf and dumb young man, when he began and was he agitated by the fear of its detection? 
to reflect on the matter, felt more and more con-| But all the stolen articles had been recevered, and 
vineed that he had unconsciously been made a all of them had been found with the carpenter. 
party to some illegal transaction. He at last con- ‘The mystery, for the moment, seemed only in- 
fessed the whole to his instructor, who at once creased; but it was about to be cleared up in a 
perceived that there existed a close connection be-| way wonderful enough, but entirely satisfactory. 
tween the incident which had occurred and the; While the schoolmaster and the miller Over- 
criminal procedure in the noted case of the rob- | blink were detained at the council-chamber, the 
bery. The letter of the corporal had already got| baker H was taken into custody. <A long 
into cireulation in the neighborhood, and wasj and circumstantial confession was the result, to 
plainly the one which his pupil had been employed | the particulars of which we shall immediately ad- 
to copy. The schoolmaster, at his own hand, set | vert. From his disclosures, a warrant was also 
on foot a small preliminary inquiry. He hastened | issued for the apprehension of the woolspinner, 
to the inkeeper of the village inn, and asked him| Leendert Van N and his wife—the same 
if he could recollect the stranger who some days| who had at first circulated the reports and suspi- 
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cions against the dragoon ; and who had after- 
wards given such plausible, and, as it appeared, 
such frank and sincere information against him 
before the court. Both had taken the opportunity 
of making off; but the pursuit of justice was suc- 
cessful—before evening they were brought back 
and committed to prison. 

The criminal procedure now proceeded rapidly 
to a close, but it related to a quite different matter 
from the robbery. ‘This third association of cul- 
prits, it appeared, had as little to do with the car- 
penter and his comrades as these had with the 
dragoon and his inmates. But for the house- 
breaking, in which the persons last arrested had 
no share, the real crime in which they were con- 
cerned would, in all human probability, never have 
seen the light. 

The following disclosures were the result of the 
confessions of the guilty, and of the other witnesses 
who were examined. 

On the evening of the 29th June, there were 
assembled in the low and dirty chamber of the 
wool-spinner, Leendert Van N , a party of 
card-players. It has already been mentioned that 
this quarter of the town was in a great measure 
inhabited by the disreputable portion of the public 
—only a few houses, like those of Madame An- 
drecht, being occupied by the better classes. The 
gamblers were the Corporal Ruhler, of the com- 
pany of Le Lery, then lying in garrison in the 
place, the master baker H , and the host 
himself, Leendert Van N The party were 
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old acquaintances ; they hated and despised each 
other, but a community of interests and pursuiis 
drew them together. 

The baker and corporal had been long acquaint- 
ed; the former baked the bread for the garrison 
company, the latter had the charge of receiving it 


from him. ‘The corporal had soon detected vari- 
ous frauds committed by the baker, and gave the 
baker the choice of denouncing them to the com- 
manding officer, or sharing with him the profits of 
the fraud. The baker naturally chose the latter, 
but hated the corpora] as much as he feared him ; 
while the latter made him continually feel how 
completely he considered him in his power. 

A still deadlier enmity existed between the cor- 
poral and the wool-spinner and his wife. The 
latter had formerly supplied the garrison with gai- 
ters and other articles of clothing, and he had 
reason to believe that the corporal had been the 
means of depriving him of this commission, by 
which he had suffered materially. But the corpo- 
ral had still a good deal in his power; he might 
be the means of procuring other orders, and it 
was necessary, therefore, to suppress any appear- 
ance of irritation, and even to appear to court his 
favor. 

Such an association as that which subsisted 
among these comrades, where each hates and sus- 
pects the other, and nothing but the tie of a com- 
mon interest unites them, can never be of long 
duration. The moment is sure to arrive when the 
spark falls upon the mine which has been so long 





‘houses of the baker and the wool-spinner. 
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prepared, and the explosion takes place, the more 
fearful the longer it has been delayed. 

These worthy associates were playing cards on 
the evening above mentioned : they quarrelled ; and 
the quarrel became more and mvre embittered. 
The long-suppressed hatred on the part of the 
baker and the wool-spinner burst forth. The cor- 
poral retorted in terms equally offensive; he ap- 
plied to them the epithets which they deserved. 
From words they proceeded to blows, and deadly 
weapons were laid hold of on both sides. But 
two male foes and a female fury, arrayed on one 
side, were too much even fora soldier. The cor- 
poral, seized and pinioned from behind by the 
woman, fell under the blows of the wool-spinuer. 
As yet the baker had rather hounded on the oth- 
ers than actually interfered in the scuffle; but 
when the corporal, stretched on the ground, and 
his head bleeding from a blow on the corner of 
the table, which he had received in falling, began 
to utter loud curses against them, and to threaten 
them all with public exposure—particularly that 
deceitful scoundrel the baker—the latter, prompted 
either by fear or hatred, whispered to the wool- 
spinner and his wife that now was the time to 
make an end of him at once ; and that if they did 
not, they were ruined. 

The deadly counsel was adopted: they fell 
upon the corporal; with a few blows life was ex- 
tinct; the corpse, swimming in blood, Jay at their 
feet. The deed was irrevocable; all three had 
shared in it; all were alike guilty, and had the 
same reason to tremble at the terrors of the law. 
With the body still warm at their feet, they en- 
tered into a solemn mutual engagement to be true 
to each other; to preserve inviolable secrecy as to 
the crime; and to extinguish, so far as in them 
lay, every trace of its commission. 

On the night of the murder, they had devised 
no plan for washing out the blood, and removing 
the body, which of course required to be disposed 
of, so that the disappearance of Ruhler might 
cause no suspicion. ‘The terrors of conscience, 
and the apprehension of the consequences of their 
crime, had too completely occupied their minds for 
the moment. The next morning, however, they 
met again at the wool-spinner’s house to arrange 
their plans. Suddenly a noise was heard in the 
street-—it was the commotion caused by the news 
of the discovery of the robbery at Madame An- 
drecht’s. The culprits stood pale and confounded. 
What was more probable than that an immediate 
search in pursuit of the robbers, or of the stolen 
articles, would take place into every house of this 
suspected and disreputable quarter. The wool- 
spinner’s house was next to that which had been 
robbed ; the flooring was at that moment wet with 
blood ; the body of the murdered corporal lay in 
the cellar. Immediate measures must be resorted 
to, to stop the apprehended search, till time could 
be found for removing the body. 

The object, then, was to give to the authorities 
such hints as should induce them to pass over the 
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wool-spinner’s wife had the merit of devising the | but feel some remorse at the idea that an innocent 
infernal project which occurred to them. The! person should be thereby brought to ruin. The 
Blue Dragoon was to be the victim. A robbery | strange intervention of chance—the finding of the 
had taken place. Why might he not have been | pocket-book, the accusation by the carpenter, filled 
the criminal? He had often scaled the hedge— | them with a secret terror; they trembled: their 
had often entered the house at night during his| consciences again awoke. The thought of the 
courtship. But then a corroborating circumstance | torture, which awaited the unfortunate innkeeper, 
might be required to ground the suspicion. It 'struck them with horror. It was not the ordinary 
was supplied by the possession of a handkerchief fear of guilty men, afraid of the disclosures of an 
which he had accidentally dropt in her house, | accomplice—for the dragoon knew nothing, he 
and which she had not thought it necessary to re-| could say nothing to compromise them—it was a 
store to him. It might be placed in any spot | feeling implanted by a Divine power, which seemed 
they thought fit, and the first links in the chain of | irresistibly to impel them to use their endeavors to 
suspicion were clear. avert his fate. 

The invention of the baker came to the aid of | They met, they consulted as to their plans. A 
the woolspinner’s wife. One token was not! scheme occurred to them which promised to serve 
enough; a second proof of the presence of the! a double purpose—by which delay might be ob- 
dragoon in Madame Andrecht’s house must be de- | tained for Nicholas, while at the same time it 
vised. The baker had, one day, been concluding | might be made the means of permanently ensuring 
a bargain with a peasant before the house of the ‘their own safety. 
dragoon. He required a bit of paper to make | Corporal Ruhler in another quarter, and to charge 
some calculation, and asked the host for some,|him with the guilt of the robbery, might serve 
who handed him an old excise permit, telling him | both ends. It gave a chance of escape to Nicho- 
to make his calculations on the back. ‘This serap|las; it accounted for the disappearance of the 
of paper the baker still had in his pocket-book.| corporal. Hence the letter which represented him 
This would undoubtedly compromise the dragoon. | as alive, as the perpetrator of the robbery, and as 


But then it hore the name and handwriting of the | a deserter flying to another country; which they 


baker on the back. This portion of it was accord- | thought would very naturally put a stop to all fur- 
ingly burnt; the date and the signature of the | ther inquiry after him. 
excise officer were enough for the diabolical pur- 


To resuscitate the murdered 


But their plan was too finely spun, and the very 


pose it was intended to effect. It was rolled up! precautions to which they had resorted, led, as 
into a match, and deposited by the baker (who, as| sometimes happens, to discovery. If they had 


already said, had contrived to make his way along | been satisfied to allow the proposed letter to be 
with the police into the house) upon the floor, | copied out by the woolspinner’s wife, as she 
where he pretended to find it, and deliver it to the | offered, to be taken by her to Rotterdam, and put 
authorities, into the post, suspicion could hardly have been 
The machinations of these wretches were un-| awakened against them: the handwriting of the 
consciously assisted by those of the carpenter and| woman, who had seldom oceasion to use the pen, 
lus confederates. The suspicion which the hand-| would have been unknown to the burgomaster or 
kerchief and the match had originated, the finding| the court. The deaf and dumb youth, to whom 
of the pocket-book within the house of the dragoon| they resorted as their copyist, betrayed them; 
appeared to confirm and complete—an accidental | step by step they were traced out—and, between 
concurrence of two independent plots, both resorted | fear and hope, a full confession was at last ex- 
to from the principle of self-preservation, and hav-/| torted from them. 
ing in view the same infernal object. Sentence of death was pronounced against the 
But this object, so far as concerned the baker| parties who had been concerned in the house- 
and the woolspinner, had been too effectually at-| breaking as well as in the murder, and carried into 
tained. They had wished to excite suspicion’ effect against all of them, with the exception of 
against Nicholas, only with the view of gaining | the woolspinner’s wife, who died during her im- 
ume to remove the corpse, and efface the traces| prisonment. The woolspinner alone exhibited any 
ofthe murder. This had been effected—their in-| signs of penitence. 
ingue had served its purpose ; and they could not 








SONNET. No! for I see through God's uncurtained sky 
TO L _ CHRISTMAS. Openings of worlds which have no winter, night, 

Tue earth is silent, and the winter air Sorrow, nor chang! I hear the angels cry, 
Sullen with snows and storms; the chill night wind | Like brothers, unto weary men of woe— 

‘ithers with seoff and seorn whate’er behind And weary men, where’er they are, reply— 

“gs of the faded year in woodland bare. ** A child is born! to change all dark to light, 
Of all the glorious company that there To heal the wounded, raise the weak who fall! 
Of flowers once flaunted, none now shine for thee: | Glory to God on high! and peace even here below !”” 
Midway they left thee, for so friends will fice M. 8. J. 


hen friends most need them. Must man, then, | — Chambers’ Journal. 
despair? 
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490 GHOSTS AND GHOSTS-SEERS. 


From the North British Review. 


1. Die Scherin von Prevorst, etc. _Mitgetheilt von 
Jusrinus Kerner. 3te Auflage. Stuttgart 
und Tubingen, 1838. 

2. Arcanes de la Vie Future dévoilés, etc. Par M. 
Avpu. Canacnet. Paris, 1848. 

3. The Night Side of Nature. By Carnerine 
Crowe. In2 volumes. London, 1848. 


In all ages and in every country, mankind, 
when alike unguided and untrammelled by a 
definite method of investigation, has exhibited the 
tendency to believe in the existence of unembodied 
spirits in general, and in that of disembodied hu- 
man ones in particular. Nor has this belief or 
half-belief always been dissociated from the sup- 
position that such spirits occasionally visit or 
revisit the earth, making themselves sensible to 
people yet in the flesh. It is upon the records of 
such apparitions, indeed, that it rests its claims as 
a part of the popular creed of the world. It ap- 
pears that, according to the curious works now 
under review, both ghosts and ghost-seers are as 
plentiful and incontrovertible as ever. We are 
told that the force of public opinion, fashioned by 
the positive or rationalizing spirit of the ignorant 
present time, renders some of the seers and be- 
lievers in ghosts afraid, and others of them ashamed 
to confess their experiences and convictions ; but 
that there are multitudes of both these sorts of 
Spiritualists in the society, of every grade and 
kind, of the miserable and sense-beclouded age in 
which we live! Moreover not only did Plato, 
Pliny, Henry More, Donne, Matthew Hale, Sam- 
uel Johnson, Addison and a host of other worthies 
believe in such appearances, but there is actually 
a band of living authors on the subject. Among 
“the Germans,”’ Passavant and Eschenmayer and 
Ennemoser, to say nothing of Stilling and Kerner 
and Schubert, have all investigated this shadowy 
question in the character of believers ; and no one, 
who knows anything of the former three of those 
men, will deny the great ability and vast erudition 
they bring to the discussion of their theories, 
whatever may be said of the weak-eyed mysticism 
of Schubert, Kerner and Jung-Stilling. Such is 
a brief statement of the most important fact of the 
existence of ghost-seers and ghost-believers, im- 
plying that of ghosts to see and believe in. Let 
us now take a glance at the other side of the 
subject. 

There have always been Sadducees in the 
world, as well as in Jewry. There have every- 
where existed empirics, or men for experience, 
and not only in the schools of ancient Greece. It 
is these men who have ever been the bitterest ene- 
mies of the poor ghost. True to the sensuous 
instinct, which shapes their purely phenomenal 
science, they have impetuously rejected the con- 
ception of unincorporated finite spirits, as at once 
nonentities and impossibilities. Admitting only 
phenomena, as observed by the healthy sensation 
and the healthy consciousness of the race; admit- 
ting only such phenomena, together with generali- 
zations drawn from such phenomena, into their 


schemes of the universe, the appearance of incor- 
poreal spirits to the sensibility of the human ner- 
vous system has infallibly and necessarily been ex- 
cluded from their systems. This merely scientific 
generation of thinkers ignores the very evidence 
on the other side of the question as corrupted and 
useless ; ghost-seeing being nothing but a disease, 
ghost-seers are incapable of stating their own case 
in a trustworthy manner. There is so much of 
truth in this way of thinking, that we find the in- 
genuous authoress of the Night Side of Nature 
confessing that, after all that has been experi- 
enced and written about ghosts and ghost-seeing, 
there is nothing like scientific evidence of the facis 
yet forthcoming. Full of faith and enthusiasm jn 
the cause of apparitions though she is, she candidly 
allows that, so far as a scientific or empirical 
judgment is concerned, the whole subject still re- 
mains “‘in the region of opinion.”” Now the 
Sadducaie spirit gained the decided and all but 
supreme ascendency over the mind of Europe in 
the course of the lest century. Even those faith- 
ful souls who continued to hold by the mysteries 
of Christianity, and still more those who only 
thought they did or pretended to do so, acquired 
the habit of calling everything to the bar of con- 
crete experience. Rationalism became the spirit 
of all criticism. Positivism was the exclusive 
methodology of the age. Wonders ceased, for 
everything was to be explained on natural princi- 
ples. Miracles, witcherafis, philosopher's stones, 
elixirs of life, powders of attraction, oracles and 
ghosts had been only dreams ef the black night, 
or mirages of the grey morning ; and they were 
now banished forever from the horizon of life by 
the ascending sun of civilization. This bringing 
down of every asserted thing to the measure of 
the sensuous experience of the age was easily put 
in execution upon ghostly apparitions. They 
were spectral illusions, they were coincidences, 
they were peculiar dreams, they were this, and 
they were that. One thing was certain, at least, 
they were not ghosts. In fine, it became a mark 
of vulgarity to suppose for a moment they could 
be spirits. Accordingly it is true that, to the 
present hour, very few people can find courage 
enough even to raise the question ! 

In the mean time, however, a change has begun 
to come over the spirit of the time. The positive, 
experiential philosophy of the eighteenth century 
has been questioned. Both its methodology and 
its results have been being weighed in the balance 
and, in the sincere judgment of the ablest men 0! 
the new time, found miserably wanting. Accori- 
ingly all the pristine beliefs and objects of inquiry, 
which it had rejected with disdain, are now come 
in for reéxamination. All its negative judgments 
are to be revised, ghost-seeing among the rest. 
Thoughtful men are no longer content with denial: 
they begin to see that the limited experiences of 
an individual, or of an individual age, constitute 0° 
criterion for those of another individual, or another 
age. The best thinkers of the nineteenth century 





are becoming sceptics, in the sense of being com 
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siderers not deniers. The whole of society is as 
usual sharing the movement. There is a danger 
of the immethodical mind, indeed, swinging to the 
opposite extreme of unreflective credulity. Rash 
and incapable writers are showing the example of 
unlearning the lesson of the positive school or 
epoch, and going right back into the younger age, 
the more elementary school that preceded it. It 
js clear that the reconsideration of the ghost ques- 
tion is not now to be settled exactly as our grand- 
fathers did it, and the views of our fathers to be 
jeft altogether out of the question, as if they, for- 
sooth, had lived in vain. That were nothing less 
than a kind of dotage or second childhood of the 
human mind; a second childhood wanting the 
beauty, innocence and boundless promise of the 
first. Nobody that understands the government 
of God, or perceives the ongrowing evolution of 
the destiny of mankind, can fail to perceive that 
positive science must be at least one of our guides 
in the renewed investigation of all this difficult and 
mysterious class of subjects. Not a step must be 
taken without it. It is because we lament to see 
this great principle wholly misunderstood among 
the mesmerists, oneirologists and pneumatologists 
of Germany, France, America, and Great Britain, 
that we propose to devote a few pages to the dis- 
cussion of the subject of ghosts and ghost-seers. 
It will furnish the reader with a clue to the 
method in which alone all such researches must 
be carried on, if they are to lead to satisfactory 
results; and it may also forewarn and forearm his 
mind against the rambling and unprincipled specu- 
lations of scientific fanatics. 

Since, then, the inquiry is to be inexorably con- 
ducted on the inductive principle, let us begin with 
the facts of the case. Here it is once for all to 
be premised that the accurate and sufficient obser- 
vation of the constituent facts of the universe is a 
most difficult, as it is an all-important department 
of science. Few people are aware of the extreme 
difficulty of the art of simple observation. That 
art consists not only in the ability to perceive the 
phenomena of nature through uncolored eyes, but 
also of the talent to describe them in unobstructed 
and transparent words. To observe properly in 
the very simplest of the physical sciences requires 
along and severe training. No one knows this 
80 feelingly as the great discoverer. Faraday 
once said that he always doubts his own observa- 
tions. Mitscherlich, on one occasion, remarked to 
aman of science of our acquaintance that it takes 
fourteen years to discover and establish a single 
new fact in chemistry. An enthusiastic student 
one day betouk himself to Baron Cuvier with the 
exhibition of a new organ, we think it was a 
muscle, which he supposed himself to have dis- 
covered in the body of some living creature or 
other; but the experienced and sagacious natural- 
ist kindly bade the young man return to him with 
the same discovery in six months. The baron 
Would not even listen to the student’s demonstra- 
lion, nor examine his dissection, till the eager and 
youthful discoverer had hung over the object of 
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inquiry for half-a-year; and yet that object was a 
mere thing of the senses! In a word, the records 
of physical science are full of instances in which 
genuine researchers, men formed by nature and 
trained by toil for the life of observation, have mis- 
stated the least complicated phenomena. Nor 
would the intelligent public not be amused, as well 
as astonished, if they only knew how very few of 
the noisy host of professing men of science, in 
even this matter-of-fact country, ever discover a 
single new fact; ever describe with irreversible 
fidelity a new phenomenon of any significance ; 
ever add one true word to the written science of 
the world. 

If, however, it be one of the hardest of problems 
to make observations with unbiassed simplicity, 
and useful accuracy on inorganic nature, the difli- 
culty is greatly enhanced when there are super- 
added the phenomena of vitality to those of chemi- 
eal affininity, mechanical cohesion and celestial 
gravitation, as is the case in the science of physi- 
ology. Mechanics is the science which was first 
brought to something like perfection; and the 
reason is obvious, for the phenomena with which 
it is conversant are not only the nearest to the 
senses of the observer, but they are the least com- 
plicated ones in creation. Then followed astronomy 
in the process of time ; and then chemistry, the 
phenomena of which are still more complicated 
than those of the science of stars; and it is clear 
to every thoughtful and competent mind that 
physiology is now awaiting the consummation of 
chemistry. When the vast complexity of the 
science of physiology is considered with thought- 
fulness, and when it is remembered that chemistry 
is still so far from perfection that the chemist can- 
not construct a particle of sugar, or any other 
organic substance, although he knows the exact 
quantities of charcoal and water of which it is 
composed, the reader will not be astonished to 
find that M. Comté, the amplest yet the most 
severe representative of positive science that Ku- 
ropean influences have yet produced, speaks of the 
former department of knowledge as hardly yet 
within the bounds of positive science. He char- 
acterizes it as just emerging into that sphere. 

But there is a science more intricate still than 
the physiology of organization. The phenomena 
of thought, emotion and passion fall within the 
reach of positive observation in the direct propor- 
tion in which these phenomena are connected with 
the nervous system, or cerebro-spinal axis, of those 
organisms in which they transpire. Not to inter- 
meddle with the question of phrenology, and to 
unite the most diverse systems, we shall for the 
mean time call this possible science by the name 
of physio-psychology. Its object is, or shall be 
to investigate psychological or spiritual phenomena, 
in so far as such phenomena are dependent on the 
physiological condition of the brain, spinal cord 
and nervous systems. Something has already 
been done in this fifth or five-fold science already, 
sumething in the way of facts by the medical 
psychologists, something by the phrenologists, and 
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something in the way of formulae by the meta- 
physicans ; but very little after all. Still more 
than mere physiology, it is a science of the future. 
It is the most inextricable of all the physical de- 
partments ; for not only are its phenomena com- 
plicated with those of all the other physical 
sciences—physiology, chemistry, astronomy and 
mechanics ; but it also stretches towards, and lies 
in the light of another world than that of atoms. 
To make accurate and profitable observations in 
this sphere of inquiry must be the most difficult of 
all earthly tasks of the sort. If the observer in 
chemistry or botany requires to be a man of long 
experience, great patience, precision and freedom, 
the observer in this high domain must be one of 
extraordinary extent and profundity of knowledge, 
entirely liberated from the dominion of hypothesis 
and opinion, calm, clear and belonging to the 
present day. It must be evident that this last 
requisite is essential. The names of Plato, Aris- 
totle, Bacon or Newton are of no authority in this 
region, for it actually did not exist to the scientific 
consciousness of the times in which they lived. 
In fact, every past observation or narrative that 
may seem to belong to this science, but which 
cannot be repeated to-day, must go for nothing. 
This is the rule in all the other sciences ; or rather 
they have needed no rule about it, but the heroes 
of these sciences have instinctively begun anew, 
as soon as these sciences have become the definite 
objects of conscious methodical inquiry. Now, it 


is precisely in this elevated and exceedingly com- 


plicated province of investigation that the question 
of ghosts and ghost-seers is involved. It is in 
this shadowy border-land betwixt physiology prop- 
er and, pure psychology that apparitions wander, 
be these apparitions what they may. This is the 
sole haunt and region of all such questionable 
shapes. The amount of acquaintance with all the 
inferior strata of science, and the degree of skill 
in the disentangling of scientific intricacies, which 
are absolutely indispensable for anything like a 
successful inquiry in these perilous shades of na- 
ture, must be equally rare and extraordinary. It 
was quite impossible even to enter this field of re- 
search till the present age, in the course of which 
the inferior sciences, as they may be denominated 
for the moment, have reached something like a 
consummation. Indeed, it is probable, if not cer- 
tain, that the physiology of the nervous system is 
not yet sufficiently advanced for the purpose under 
discussion ; although it may be time to be collect- 
ing instances, and classifying them for ulterior 
methodization, just as physiology was begun long 
before chemistry approached perfection. The 
tenor of the foregoing observations is at any rate 
utterly to destroy the value of all former observa- 
tions, that is of all old ghost-stories, in so far as 
anything like science is concerned. It is highly 
creditable to the author of the third of those works, 
which have suggested these remarks, that this 
principle is distinctly recognized in it; and that 





unnecessary, for this large and interesting collec- 
tion of physio-psychological wonders is not a whit 
better than its predecessors in this particular re- 
spect. Its merit consists in the vivid, forcible, 
idiomatic and memorable way in which it is writ- 
ten. It contains a fund of lively and somewhat 
impressive reading, and it will be very extensively 
read. But its scientific value is nothing. It 
wants dates, names, medical observations, circum- 
stances, analyses, of the physical and spiritual 
characters of the seers, as well as those of the nar- 
rators, and all those searching details which are 
necessary to a methodical comparison of instances, 
There is not a single point of solidity for the man 
of induction to plant his foot upon for the purpose 
of taking his first step. The whole fabric sinks 
away from him like clouds. 

It is not to be concluded, however, that books 
of this sort are totally without value of any kind, 
although they are possessed of no utility whatever 
in relation to science. They may conduce to make 
the unscientific but profound impression on the 
mind of the reader, that there is some actual ba- 
sis in nature for such things as they record ; such 
things as presentiments, warning-dreams, wraith- 
seeing and ghost-seeing. The multitude of the 
cases narrated, their constant recurrence in all 
times and places, their extreme similarity in al] 
sorts of local and temporary circumstances, and 
the fact published in the works now under review 
that enormities of the kind are quite as rife in our 
own days, and in our own houses, and among our 
own friends, as ever they were, combine to indi- 
eate the great, broad, common under-ground of 
some vast and complicated order of neglected and 
misunderstood phenomena. 

Although our rigor concerning the collecting of 
facts in this ambiguous science of physio-psychol- 
ogy cannot well be exceeded, and although as men 
of science we cannot relax our demands an Jota in 
that respect, we are willing, with the help of faih 
and fancy as well as charity, to suppose that every 
word in such ghost-books is not only morally, but 
also scientifically true ; we shall voluntarily labor 
under this illusion, until we shall have said what- 
ever else is necessary to the understanding of the 
question that lies beyond the so-called faets. ‘The 
reader will observe, upon the very threshold of 
this second department of the subject, that the 
mere fact of all these seemings or phenomena dees 
by no means imply the theory either of spectral !- 
lusions or of ghosts. The conception of spectt! 
illusions on one hand, and that of ghosts on the 
other, are devices of the human mind, contrived 
for the purpose of explaining the appearances i 
question. The vast majority of those who read 
such books as the Invisible World Displayed, * 
no doubt accustomed to think that, if the truth ol 
the stories be established, there is no longer a0) 
room to doubt the visitation of spirits. They leap 


‘at once from the wonder to the ghost, not obser’ 


ing that the ghost is only one way among mary 


even in connection with the contemporaneous cases possible ones of explaining the wonder. ‘The 
which are there related. Nor was this confession medical mind of this age, again, being acquainted 
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with the fact of sensuous illusions in deliriums and 
other cerebral disorders, refers it as instinctively 
and as instantaneously to the illusion of the senses. 
The ghost of the vulgar and the spectre of the 
medical theorist are equally hypothetical. Nei- 
ther of them is in the phenomena ; they are both 
inventions of the mind perplexed by extraordinary 
appearances; they are rival hypotheses of the 
same fact. ‘Two night wanderers see a high and 
glimmering light in the distance; one of them 
thinks it is on the top of a tower at sea, the other 
that it is upon the summit of an inland hill; the 
tower and the hill are the things they severally 
put under the flame in order to hold it up; by 
his separate supposition the mind of each under- 
stands the remote appearance, and he may guide 
himself accordingly. Both of them, however, 
may be wrong. It may be neither a lighthouse 
nor a beacon-fire; it may be one of many other 
things. It is precisely the same with the unusual 
appearances at present under supposititious discus- 
sion. They may be neither popular ghosts nor 
medical spectres. In these circumstances it may 


be neither uninteresting nor unprofitable to ques- 
tion both of these opinions somewhat closely ; it 


will at least amuse the spirits, and exercise the 
speculative intellect of our patient readers. In 
deference to the science of the day, and courteous- 
ly presuming that they are the more likely to be 
near the truth, the medical spectres fall to be ex- 
amined first. 

In the healthy condition of the eye, the optic 
nerve and the brain, the phenomenon of sight may 
be represented in parts. There is first the visible 
object, say a tree, sending green and other rays 
of light to the surface of the cornea or first glass 
of the eyeball ; there is then that light so refracted 
within the eye, by its glasses, humors and lenses, 
as to form an image of the tree upon the retina, 
precisely like that which is caught upon the white 
table of a camera obscura ; and, in the third place, 
this image is invariably followed by the perception 
of atree. It is particularly to be observed that 
we do not see the image ; we do not suspect its 
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that phrase resembles the little figure two or three 
in 2* ory’; and no one can object to it, for cer- 
tainly, be the image’s influence on the retina what 
it may, it is at least shed inwards. 

Nor will this be thought a useless common- 
place, when it is remembered that memory can 
reproduce the perception of the tree as_ well 
as light; memory whether voluntary or associa- 
tive. ‘The eye shut, one can see the tree a sec- 
ond time. That second sight of anything for- 
merly seen with the help of light is, in some cir- 
cumstances, so vivid and lifelike as to puzzle the 
will. Inthe case of painters, and such as are 
possessed of delicate optical organizations, the lu- 
cidity of these secondary images is one of the in- 
ferior secrets of power. In truth, the second- 
seeing sensibility, of which this is a species, is 
the bodily essential of every kind of artist, from 
the poet round to the sculptor; and indeed of the 
man of genius in general. Now, as little is 
known of the mechanism of this wonderful pro- 
cess as of that of the first sight of things. Yet 
it seems very clear that it consists in part of the 
inversion of the latter one. It depends, in its 
physical contingency, on a vibratory motion (to 


speak algebraically again) propagated from within 


outwards ; and, in the instance of any one object, 
first seen, then remembered, on the same vibratory 
motion, that is the same 2, y or z. The condi- 
tion which seems to limit these images of the 
memory, at least among men as we find them, is 
a degree of clearness much inferior to that of di- 
rect sight. The tree of memory, the tree of the 
association of ideas, is generally but a faint re- 
flection of that which the eye saw. The nearer 
they come to one another, there is the more of 
one element of the artist, for the poet is the 
‘lightly moved”’ as well as the ‘ all-conceiving”’ 
man. In following out these hints concerning the 
physical nature of the poet, the reader must gen- 
eralize for himself; for the present argument does 
not permit a digression from the organs of sense, 
and the remembrance or reproduction of their 
products. In Blake, the painter and mystic poet, 


existence till science discovers it; and even after this propagation from within outwards was so in- 
it is found out by anatomists and opticians, it is in | tense as to paint the absent and the dead visibly 


vain that we endeavor to desery its tiny form. 


It | before him. 


Whatever images he remembered in 


is the tall pine, or the enormous oak alone that| whole, or constructed out of parts drawn from 


we behold. 
fact, that such a picture in miniature of a great 
tree upon the sound retina of an eye is the cause 


of the perception of the tree by the creature that 
owns the eye. 


It can only be stated as an ultimate | memory, reached the retina from within with out- 


lines so clear, light and shade so unmistakable, 
and colors so true that he could not but believe 
that he saw them face to face. It was in this 


To borrow from Hartley, and ac-; way that Sir William Wallace, King Robert 


cept a hint from all the physical sciences of which | Bruce, and several of the heroes of antiquity 
anything is known, the process by which this stu- | stood before him while he painted their portraits 
pendous result is effected, may meanwhile be | with equal innocence, enthusiasm, and poetical 


formulated as a vibratory movement instituted 


‘fidelity. 





There is a poet in Edinburgh, who not 


among the fibrils of the optic nerve and brain by | unfrequently awakes with the remanent image of 
the image on the retina, propagated from without |some scene from dreamland in his eye, and it is 


inwards. This is not an explanation. 
meant even as a hypothesis. 
ly as a formula, as a symbol, as 2, y or z is used 
in algebra. All that is positive in it is contained 
in the words propagated from without inwards ; 


It is not | some time till it evanesces. 
It is employed sole- | has experienced this sort of thing, if not in health, 













In fact, everybody 


at least in delirium; if not awake, at least asleep. 
There is a state of nervous system brought on by 
the long and inordinate use of alcohol, in which 
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the unfortunate victim cannot disentangle himself 
from these images of the associative principle or 
the involuntary memory. He cannot distinguish 
between the real objects around him and those 
second-sights of his; and he is actually more loyal 
to the latter, as might be expected in a morbidly 
self-sensitive frame of body. The case of the 
maniac needs scarcely be added to these illustra- 
tions of the inverted identity of second and first 
sensations of things in their purely physical con- 
tingencies ; for it is only of these contingencies 
that there is any question at present. Lastly, 
there is that peculiar condition of the system, in 
which a person apparently in good health, but in 
reality disordered, however obscurely, is visited by 
what are more ordinarily called spectral illusions. 
There are innumerable cases of this sort on 
record. Abercrombie and Hibbert, Ferriar and 
Macnish, Feuchterleben and Combe, and in fact 
the medical psychologists of every age and coun- 
try, are full of them. Every reader is familiar 
with them. Suffice it in this place, then, that 
these illusions are different in no essential respect 
from those ef mania, delirium tremens, common 
delirium, and dream. Nor do any of them differ 
materially from the landscapes of the Edinburgh 
poet, or the unwearied sitters of the happy Blake. 
There is in reality no difference in kind between 
all of them together, on one hand, and the dim- 
mest instance of second sight or remembered sen- 
sation that ever transpired in the brain of a clod- 
pole on the other. ‘The latter could be converted 
into the like of any one of the former by the 
modification or intensification, in this degree and 


in that, of the xz, y or z, propagated from within | 


outwards. In a word, let x, y or z be exalted in 
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definition, and therefore without intelligibility. 
The medical denier has a great advantage over 
the credulous layman. His opinion is pro- 
nounced with some reflection at least, even if jt 
eventually prove to have been too little ; it con- 
tains a well-defined conception, and it is perfectly 
intelligible. But although it is clear and consid- 
ered, it is quite possible that it may be wrong; 
and that either in the way of being altogether ir- 
relevant, or in that of being only a part of the 
whole truth of the case. This can be determined 
only by a rigorous induction of instances; but 
we have already expressed our opinion, along 
with good reasons for it, that there is yet no set 
of observed facts in this region of inquiry worth 
a single straw in the estimation of inflexible sci- 
ence. Accordingly our task as critics is proper- 


‘ly speaking at an end, for no more can be said 


upon the subject till some one compear before the 
public with an orderly and definite edifice of new 
observations. But we are to suppose that ghost 
stories are not only founded in truth, as they un- 
doubtedly are, but that the popular accounts of 
them are circumstantially correct ; a thing which 
nobody who knows anything of the history of the 
scientific statement of the facts of nature will 
ever believe. Be it supposed, however, for the 
sake of the discussion. 

The simplest, and perhaps the most beautiful 
kind of the narratives under review, is that of 
wraiths. Can the medical spectre explain the 
wraith? ‘The ordinary manner in which the wraith 
is said to be seen is very affecting. One dies, or is 
killed by accident, or is murdered ; and at the very 
hour in which his dissolution is transpiring, an 
image of him flits before some absent friend in an- 





tension to such a degree as to equal the vividness! other city, in another country, or even in another 
of an actual image in an ordinary and healthy | quarter of the globe, who knows absolutely noth- 
man, and there is furnished the physical condition | ing of the circumstances of extremity under which 
of a sensuous hallucination; and that whether the sufferer succumbs. 
the intensification be produced by the abatement 
of other influences, as in dreams; or by actual 
inflammation, as in mania or delirium; or by burgh, whilst sitting with his wife, suddenly arose 
compositions of these two, as is likely in all the from his seat, and advanced towards the door with 
other examples. Such, in fine, is the fact and | his hand extended, as if about to welcome a visitor. 
the theory of the medical spectre, and it is now | On his wife’s inquiring what he was about, he a0- 
time to see how it confronts the popular ghost. | swered that he had seen so-and-so peaieay the nen 
It is evident that the employment of this well-| Bae ROR: AGG OeNNSy. ie Say et fre Werww 
mie ’ hag the post brought a letter announcing the death of 
known fact and principle of the sensuous illusion, | the person seen.—Vol. i., p. 240. 
for the purpose of explaining away the innumera-| Mr, H., an eminent artist, was walking arm is 
ble narratives concerning spiritual apparitions that | arm with a friend in Edinburgh, when he suddenly 
are current in the world, is both feasible and in-| left him, saying, ** Oh, there ’s my brother!” He 
genious. It is the first thing that occurs to the had seen him with the utmost distinctness, but me 
scientific mind, indeed; and there is no doubt the confounded by losing sight of him, without being 
re a . able to ascertain whither he had vanished. News 
more a physician or a psychologist is acquainted came, ere long, that at that precise period his brother 
with the boundless variety of disease in general,! had died.—Vol. i., rp. 237. 
and of morbid nervous manifestations in particu-| A Scotch minister went to visit a friend, who was 
lar, the more will he cling to this solution of! dangerously ill. After sitting with the invalid tor 
ghost stories. It is at once his instinct and his | Some time, he left him to take some rest, and went 
habit to hold by analogy, and to render the un-| below. He had been reading in the wag | yer 
known intelligible by union with the known. little time, when, on looking up, he saw the s 


‘ ° i ‘ . **God bless me,” he 
The popular mind perceives, or reads about an amp Ganing st Se sone a 


| Very lately (says our modern lady-patroness of 
| the world of spirits) a gentleman living in Edin- 





as oe cried, starting up, ‘* how can you be so imprudent” 
apparition, and at once concludes it isa ghost, 


without reflection worthy of the name, without 





The figure disappeared ; and hastening up stairs be 
found his friend had expired. —P. 238. 
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Such are the appearances called wraiths. They | brace, the connection of the decease of the absent, 
seem to steal along the streets, and into the free-|and sometimes very far distant person, with the 
stone houses of Edinburgh, as numerously as they | appearance of an image of him at that very time. 
glide up Highland glens, and hover around High- | If the apparition of Mr. H.'s brother was a spectral 
jand sheilings. It is said that there is a venerable | illusion, why did that illusion come upon the sur- 
man of science in Great Britain, a man of Euro-|vivor at that particular time? This is generally 
pean reputation, who never loses a friend, or |thought a triumphant question by the believers in 
even an intimate acquaintance, but he sees a/ghosts. But it is not so. It only shows that, on 
“fetch.”” We never saw such a thing, nor did |the gratuitous supposition that the coincidence is 
we ever hear anybody say he had ever seen one ;|not mere coincidence—a supposition which has 
but everybody seems to know somebody who knows | been made for the sake of the argument—sensuous 
that somebody else has done so. In fact, the ex- | illusion is not the whole of the phenomenon. It 
amples of this sort of thing which have been pub- “may still be a part of it; and we shall return to 
lished are not few, and those which are withheld | this conception in the sequel; the conception, 
from publicity by the fear of enlightened opinion | namely, that wraiths, doubles, and ghosts, are all 
are quite inuumerable, it would appear. It is up- _ Spectral illusions, comlined with something else. 
on the number of cases in truth, and on the com- | But it is necessary first to discuss the popular the- 
plete similarity of them all, that belief in them can | ory of all these things, or rather the imaginative 
be most securely grounded. If there were only a | solvent of them, which pretends to be a theory in 
few instances, they might be attributable by the | certain high places ; for it is by no means confined 
doctrine of chances, to coincidence. It is with the jto the vulgar, as has already been hinted. It is 
aid of the conception of coincidence, indeed, that even beginning to swagger like a young science ; 
Hibbert and the medical theorists explain them | it is learning the use of big resounding words ; it 
away. Nor can it be denied that, until it be known (is arming itself with something like a technical 
how many unsubstantial images of absent friends ‘terminology ; and in a word we must fight it. 
are not coincident with the deaths of these friends, it} ‘The popular conception of a spirit, then, as it 
cannot be demonstrated that the number of coinci- | has been more artistically, if not more scientifically 
dences is too great for the doctrine of chances. ‘figured by people of refinement, is the following : 
The synchronism of the apparition with the hour |or rather something like it, for it is not easy to 
of death is the important point here, and it is the | describe the vague and indefinite image now under 
only one. Yet no man is in a condition to settle | consideration. It seems to be essentially depen- 
it scientifically ; and it never will be settled until |dent on the division of a man into three parts ; 
all the apparitions of absent friends, occurring dur- | body, soul, and spirit. This analysis is almost 
ing a given time throughout a given population, | universally made by the popular mind, and it is 
shall be collected, and until the number of these | very ancient. Professor Bush has made an elabor- 
which were coincident with deaths be thereafter | ate induction of all the anthropological language 
eliminated. The proportion of the coincidences to | of the Old and New Testaments, and has come to 
the negations will show whether the former can be |the conclusion that it is implied in the Bible. 
comprehended under the doctrine of chances. Un- | Guided by that induction, considering that it is the 
til this vast and difficult collection and comparison | part of the Scriptures to teach the true view of the 
of instances be undertaken and completed, no sci- | constitution of man, although astronomy, geology, 
entific judgment can be pronounced. Does this | and medicine, are beyond their province, and avail- 
seem to be too great a demand of evidence! Let | ing himself of some of the questionable results of 
the reader consider the enormous schemes of ob-| modern science, that fanciful orientalist has fash- 
servation which are necessary to determine astro-|ioned the popular notion of a human being into a 
nomical results. Let him remember how many | proposition. He represents the shapeless spirit, as 
long years of toilsome experimentation is necessary embodied in the soul, an ethereal entity affecting 
to the establishment of some central fact in chem- | the form of the body; and that soul, with its in- 
istry. Yet these are physical subjects, and not | dwelling spirit, as incarnated in the body. Pro- 
once to be compared in intricacy with the occult ,ceeding from without inwards, there is the body 
phenomena of that manifold epitome of nature, the | first, then the etheriform soul, and lastly the spirit. 
body of man. Nor would such an enterprise be | When the earthly house of this tabernacle, the 
hopeless if it were an attainable one, for the posi- | body, is dissolved by death, we have a house with 
lve number of coincident cases (while nothing is God, the soul of ether, not made with hands, eter- 
known concerning their comparative number) is|nal in the heavens. This unfleshed, psychical 
apparently so great as to insinuate the suspicion ‘frame is invisible to the ordinary eye; but it is 
that the apparitions are actually connected with | visible to some peculiar individuals, or to some 
the deaths of those who appear. This is all that | peculiar individuals when in a peculiar state of 
can be claimed indeed ; but we are quite forgetting | nervous system ; or it is perceptible by a supposed 
that we have agreed to consider everything in these | universal sense in them, and thence translated into 
harratives as if it were already proved. the visible species of that genera] sense ; for there 

It is clear, then, that the present theory of sen- | are endless cefinements and subtleties among those 
suous illusion cannot explain, for it does not em- | adventurous men, who, in a thing of sheer concrete 
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method of positive observation, and give themselves 
over to system building. 

This view, if it could only be admitted with all 
its suppositions within suppositions, ‘* laborious 
orient ivory sphere in sphere,’? would of course 
explain the whole night side of nature at once. 
It is the popular one invested with the pomp and 
circumstance of technicality. It is that which is 


one such sensible form is brought into contact with 
another, they begin to melt away into each other. 
Dalton discovered many years ago that one gas 
acts as a vacuum to another, and Mr. Graham has 
eliminated the rate of that kind of mutual disso}y- 
tion with his wonted precision. There is no ex- 
ception to the law; and a most beautiful and 
beneficient one it is, for it is in virtue of it that 
the carbonic acid of the atmosphere does not sink 


implied in the pneumatology of Swedenborg, that) below the oxygen and nitrogen, like water below 
greatest, purest, most accomplished and most phil-| oil, and suffocate the organic kingdoms of nature 


osophical of hallucinators. Jt is that of the som- 
nambulists of Mesmer and his disciples. It is also 
that of the poets. English literature, to say noth- 
ing of the ancient and foreign muse, abounds in 
descriptions of this psychical configuration ; for 
we will not call it a spiritual body, simply be- 
cause it does not seem to find any countenance 
whatever in the prophecy of St. Paul. It is the 
legitimate child of poetry, and lying in the bosom 
of its mother, it is not without its beauty. Take 
Shelley’s graceful picture of the soul of Ianthe— 
Sudden arose 
Tanthe’s soul ; it stood 
All beautiful in naked purity, 
The perfect semblance of its bodily frame. 
Instinct with inexpressible beauty and grace, 
Each stain of earthliness 
Had passed away ; it redssumed 
Its native dignity, and stood 
Immortal amid ruin. 
° ad ° *t was a sight 
Of wonder to behold the body and the soul. 
The selfsame lineaments, the same 
Marks of identity were there ; 
Yet, oh how different! 


It is painful to disturb this fair image, and tor- 
ment it with all the vulgar and inexorable tests of 
physical science. Nor shall we do so. Let it 
live forever in the consecrated home of the imag- 
ination. It is not this fine ethereal creation of the 
poet that is to be questioned ; it is the thin etheri- 
form fabrication of those who believe in ghosts. 
It will be interesting to all, and useful to some 
minds to see how all the conceivable modifications 
of this view can stand the scrutiny of physical and 
psychical science. 

It is very obvious then, that if these so-called 
ghosts or psychical bodies be anything at all, they 
must be either material or spiritual, unless some third 
kind of existence can be demonstrated to be actually 
in the universe. If they be material, they must be 
solid, liquid or gasiform ; or at least one of the modi- 
fications or combinations of these forms of matter. 
In truth, it is subsumed even by the ghost-mongers, 
as they are called by Archdeacon Hare, that they 
are neither solid nor liquid, so that the gaseous or 
vaporiform shapes are the only ones that remain for 
them. Now vapors or gases they cannot be, for 
these simple and irresistible reasons. Neither a 
gas nor a vapor can permanently bound a figure, 
even of the most irregular or cloudlike species, 
within our atmosphere. There is a principle of 
diffusion which forbids it. 


A man made of air could not consist in integrity 
one moment in an atmosphere of any sort what 
ever ; and the more ethereal the thin substance 
which such a figure might be supposed to be com- 
posed of, the more rapidly would it evanish. No; 
would the incoherent speculator improve his posi- 
tion by insinuating that there may be, or even 
that there probably is, a finer kind of matter than 
even hydrogen, the lightest of the gases, for the 
etheriform body thus invented were only stil! more 
stringently subject to this great ordinance of the 
Creator. If, on the other hand, it were to be 
surmised by ‘‘ those of the opposite faction,” that 
the force of vital affinity may possibly raise their 
favorite images above the control of a physica! 
rule, just as the vital force of the body of flesh 
renders it not amenable to the apparent Jaws of 
chemical decomposition, the new defence would be 
no better than ‘‘a weak invention of the enemy.” 
Organization does not defy chemical affinity at all. 
It only unites with it in the production of proxi- 
mate principles, which do not indeed exist in the 
mineral world, but the composition and constitu: 
tion of which are strictly regulated by chemical 
forces and proportions. Does its vitality hinder 
plant or an animal from being burnt to ashes’ 
Do not oil of vitriol and caustic proceed at once to 
destroy the stoutest organization in the world! 
Can the power of life interfere with a man’s fal- 
ing with accumulating velocity to the ground, ii 
he trip himself upon the edge a precipice! Is 
one word, the vital forces operate always in con- 
sentaneity with, never in opposition to, the laws 0! 
chemistry and mechanics. 

Supposing these “‘ erring and extravagant sy)" 
its” to be composed of spiritual substance, to vs 
the correct phraseology of the Westminster !’- 
vines, the difficulty of the ghost-lover is only et 
hanced. A part of the essential definition of spr 
is the simple negation that it is insensible. | 
cannot literally be seen, else it is not spirit. 
But our ingenious English authoress seems " 
conjecture that the spirits of the dead have tl 
power of investing themselves with an ethere:. 
body of some kind, which they cannot maint®’ 
for any length of time, and so it speedily vanishies. 
She appears to think that a supposition of this sort » 
necessary in order to explain the dress of the po 
soul who visits the pale glimpses of the moon me 
usually, if not always, ‘* in his habit as he lived, 
the ghost of a robe, or of a scroll of paper being 
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form matter cannot remain in contact. 
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in this, it must be said at once that it is nothing | be forgotten, in addition to these irreversible con 
short of enduing a finite creature with an infinite siderations, that the burden of proving all the fan- 
or divine power; but the opinions in the work | tastic conjectures, which have just been examined, 
under review are so shadowy and intangible, ex-| lies with those very inventive people who con- 
cept when daily human nature is the subject of | struct them, and those very easily contented ones 
them, that we cannot be confident of having seized | who give them welcome to their minds 
the meaning of our interesting opinionist in this 
instance. Perhaps there is meant to be expressed, | ghosts referred to. It is possible, or rather it is 
in the passages referred to, another conjecture, | probable, that such analysts of man into three ele- 
which we remember to have seen in an article on the | ments, as Professor Bush, may maintain the opin- 
Seeress of Prevorst some yearsago. That hypoth- |1on that there are three kinds of substance in the 
esis was to the effect that a departed spirit may | universe. It may be suggested that there exist 
have the power of communicating an impulse to| not only matter and spirit, but a substance which 
the spirit of a living man, not through his senses, is neither of them. It is almost implied in the 
but without any bodily mediation at all, and that} partition of human nature into body, soul and 
such an impulse, acting from within outwards on | spirit, that there is such an entity as psychical 
the brain and nerves of sense, might fashion a| substance, the substance of which the supposed 


spectral illusion, which would in this way have its| soul is made; using the word substance in its 
foundation in reality, although, so far as the eye 


philosophical sense, of course, and not in its pop- 
were concerned, a sensuous illusion. This is the! ular one. No one, however, has been careful to 
only clear thought we have ever met on the ghost-| define such a substance ; for it is no definition to 
ly side of the question. The Christian and the} say that a thing is not matter and not spirit. As 
disciples of that school of theanthropists, of which | the definition of matter is not that it is the nega- 
Emerson is an excellent example, as well as all| tive of spirit, and as that of spirit is not that it is 
poets, entertain the assured belief that God works | the negative of matter ; but as each of these two 
upon man while yet in the flesh otherwise than | substances has its positive qualities in addition to 
through the senses, and without any corporeal me- | 


those which inhere in it as the opposite of the 
diation whatever. With all the force of that great | other, so we await the affirmative definition of this 
truth in its favor, the difficulties in the way of ac- 


hypothetical thing. The question cannot be en- 
cepting this view, even as a just conception, are | tertained till a positive definition be forthcoming. 
quite overwhelming. In the first place, God can 


Yet it is needless to hold the willing disciples of 
mould and change the creatures of his might as) these discoverers in suspense ; for it is as evident 


he wills; almighty power, and almighty power | as anything can be that, be it eventually defined and 
alone, exalts the possessor above law. The poor | qualified as it may, the very same objections as ap- 
ghost must work in sweet consent with the laws| ply to the supposition of a spirit’s direct or indirect 
of God, or else not work at all. In the second | appearance to a bodily man, withstand that of this 
place, God never operates through the spirit of | conjectural frame, composed of any conjectural psy- 
man in the way of producing sensuous illusions, | chical substance whatever. It may be just as 
excepting of course in the sense in which every | well perhaps to suggest to the young or untrained 
illusion, as well as every reality, is the work of | inquirer our own belief—it would sound unchari- 
the Divine Being ; so that the analogy is only the; tably to say our certain knowledge—that the psy- 
ghost of one after all. Again, a finite spirit has| chical body, or nerve-spirit, or whatever else these 
00 part in space. God is everywhere, or rather| new scholars may choose to name it, is nothing 
everything is always present to Him ; but every-/| but the abstract conception of the phenomenal 
thing is not present to the finite spirit. The finite | unity or fertium-quid, which results from the com- 
spirit is not everywhere. Place cannot be predi- | bination of the body and the spirit, and that solid- 
cated of it, till it be reémbodied ; and it has been ified for the understanding by the fancy. It is 
shown that it is not reémbodied within our atmos- like the phlogiston of the old chemists, a fictitious 
phere. Yet the ghosts of Kerner, Cahagnet, and thing endowed with incredible no-properties ; it is 
all the authors on their side of the question, infest, like the calorie of the new ones, a supposititious 
particular places, as well as come at particular | substance invested with qualities the most unsub- 
hours, and frighten particular people; the people, stantial. Nascent science is prone to the suffic- 
being generally either in a visibly morbid condi-| tion of entities where entities are not required ; 
tion, or the members of ghost-seeing families, the | but popular opinion is incomparably more so, and 
hours twilight and the witching time of night, and | especially the opinion of people possessed of more 


the places being houses where terrible things have | sensibility than judgment. 
some time or other transpired. 


There has been only one other view of these 








It is particularly to 
Accordingly the | the purpose, also, in the present instance, to ob- 
subtle supposition we are now contesting can find | serve that the most judicious are apt to be bribed 
neither the support of a single analogy in the do- | into inconsequence when the heart is retained on 
main of ascending science, nor the countenance of | the side of nonsense in the Court «f Common 
one definite idea in philosophy. Experience in | Pleas. Our English writer, for example, is en- 
the other regions of human inquiry, the under- | amoured of her revenants and restants, because 
standing of the individual, and the common reason | \they convey the dear assurance of a world to 


of the race, combine to disown it. Nor mnst it:come to her soul. The purpose of the Night 
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Side of Nature is the conveyance of that blessed 
conviction to other minds. The motive principle 
of all her sedulity and eloquence is a highly hon- 
orable one, but it is mistaken. He who spake as 
never man spake teaches in another way: “‘ If 
they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead.’’ We trust, however, that our interesting 
enthusiast is really accustomed to rest her hope 
of immortality on grounds which are deeper and 
more immovable than these phenomenal and out- 
ward shows. Many people, and especially wo- 
men, believe the great doctrines of humanity in 
the right way, while they argue for their belief in 
a wrong one. Like children, soft and true, they 
stand as firmly on the ground as they need to do, 
although they know nothing of the law of gravi- 
tation. 

What, then, is to be said about all these strange 
stories, drawn from the three greatest countries in 
Europe! Rejecting the spectre-theory as insuffi- 
cient, always assuming for the sake of discussion 
that there are no fallacies of narration about them ; 
and dismissing the ghost-theory as incoherent, 
where shall one find a clue to the perplexity! 
Wisdom unites with the past history of science to 
warn the investigator against premature hypothe- 
sis. ‘The facts must first be determined with ex- 
perimental severity, and then covrdinated with 
the slow care of the naturalist, before the dynam- 
ics of the inquiry can be approached with hope. 
The world must learn to wait. It waited four 
thousand years for Kepler and Bacon, and still 
lunger for Dalton and Kant; and neither the sei- 
entific nor the philosophical spirit of the present 
age is nearly ready to eliminate the secret pro- 
cess of these wonderful phenomena. We are se- 
rious, for it isa grave subject. ‘There are things 
related simply, soberly, and with great show 
of evidence, in the three works now before us, 
which the ingenuows mind cannot dismiss with 
either a smile or a sneer; which the man of sci- 
ence can neither explain, nor explain away ; 
which the philosopher can no more deduce from 
his ideas than he can assimilate them with his 
system. 

The Seeress of Prevorst has been long before 
the German public, and is written by Justinus 
Kerner, a painstaking physician, a lyric poet, 
somewhat of an idealist in philosophy, and a pious | 
Christian of the evangelical school. It was in- 
troduced to the British reader a few years ago by 
an English gentlewoman, widely reputed for her, 
novels of remorselessly real life, at that time a) 
thorough realist in philosophy, and a person whose | 
goudness has never assumed the form which is | 
ordinarily called piety at all. Kerner is a good, 
honest, learned soul; of a considerably attenuated | 
constitution of mind, but possessed of a heart, 
overflowing with love and courage. His transla-_ 
tor, on the other hand, is one of the shrewdest of 
women, remarkable for common sense in common | 





things, and prone to naturalism, even now that | 
she has donned a Jittle mysticism, and become the | 


authoress of the Night Side of Nature. Yet the 
lyrical physician of Weinsberg and the English 
novelist do touch one another at several points of 
their respective characters. They are both inde- 
pendent of every earthly consideration bat their 
convictions of the truth. They are equally eager 
for the investigition of any new facts, in how 
questionable a guise soever they may come, which 
may perhaps let in some more light upon the 
darkness by which they both feel, although stand- 
ing in such different points of view, the mystery 
of life to be encompassed. In fine, they both 
love the wonderful. As for the work itself jt js 
by no means an easy task to give an account of 
its contents. It is the detail of a multitude of 
singular phenomena displayed during years of suf- 
fering, evidently from some radical derangement 
of the whole nervous system, by Frederica Haut, 
a native of Prevorst in the Highlands of Wirtem- 
berg. It is beaded with numerous citations from 
Plato, Van Helmont, Schelling, Enneimoser, 
Eschenmayer, Bohm, Swedenborg, and other dis- 
tinguished mystics in philosophy and theology, 
The story of the poor creature appears at firs: 
sight to countenance the reality of many things, 
which the positive science of modern times has 
either swept away, or explained upon well known 
natural principles. The seeress was visited by 
presentiments which seemed to be subsequent|; 
verified ; she had dreams which were apparent) 
fulfilled ; she saw into the human frame, deseri)- 
ing the nerves of the body, and preseribing for 
herself and others with something like success; 
and she drew without instruments the most accu- 
rate and complicated of spherical diagrams in order 
to express some of her unique experiences. Sh: 

was attended by a guardian spirit, who solacec, 
guided and protected her; having ministered s 

particularly to the down-smitten patient as to witl- 
draw hurtful objects from her neighborhood 

The law of gravity was suspended in her favor, 
and it was in vain that her attendants attempted 
to keep her under water. In addition to all these 
marvels she sang extempore hymns and spoke 1 
unknown tongues. In a word, the whole case, 
as stated by Kerner, involves the reality of 

prophetic dreams, amulets, the swimming 0! 

witches, the apparition of departed spirits, a po 
sible communion on the part of men with the it 
nermost secrets of inorganic nature, and a gi! 

of tongues. But above all, the seeress reveale’, 

and Kerner believes, that the world of spirits 5 
inter-diffused through the one we inhabit. 5% 

conferred with angels, saints and woful spi 
face to face. 

Our readers will smile at all this; and so 
we, but it is not with disdain. It is with eage’ 
curiosity to know the real meaning of such thiogs 
This is not the first nor the fiftieth instance of th 
sort of narration. M. Cahagnet’s Arcanes 's + 
work of the same kind; and he seems to be * 
ingenuous creature too, belonging to the Frese’ 
or rather the Parisian school of scientific myst. 
as Kerner is a disciple of the German schoo! 0! 
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philosophical ones; using the substantive term 
not in its old Greek meaning, but in its new sin- 
ister signification. The authoress of the Night 
Side is a great accession to the cause of Kerner 
and Cahagnet. She has furnished the most read- 
able book of the three. Although all the specu- 
jative portions of the work are simply incoherent, 
the religious and moral observations in it are fre- 
quently excellent, and all the narrative is first-rate. 
Its merit in the last respect will secure it a very 
large number of readers. Such is this segment 
of the literature of angelology. There has been 
no need of making extracts from it, for really 
everybody knows the sort of things which are 
woven into stories of ghosts, doubles and haunted 
houses, so that these books will replenish the 
memory quite as much as they will occupy the 
attention. 

Although, however, it is not easy, nor perhaps 
possible to propose a rationale, which should re- 
duee the chaos of this physio-psychological de- 
partment of inquiry to order and intelligibility, it 
may not be so difficult to indicate the directions in 
which light is likely to arise upon it. As the 
subject is distinctly of a two-fold character, and 
lies in the twilight rather than in the night of na- 
ture, there are two quarters on which the investi- 
gator must bend his cautious eye. There is the 
fact of sensuous illusion, not necessarily confined 
to the sense of sight, but extended to those of 
hearing, and even of touch, which is manifestly 
never absent in these phenomena; and there is 
the unknown fact or process, which initiates such 
more than ordinary illusions, and renders them so 
specific and determinate that they are sometimes 
presentimental, sometimes representative, and 
sometimes retrospective of actual future, distant 
or past persons. It is not impossible that the 
unknown quantity in the equation is to be found 
in the region of nervous sympathy. The doctrine 
of sympathy and antipathy has fallen into too 
much neglect among the regulars of science. It 
feels too mystical for the sensuous and numerical 
spirit of the present stage of positive research, a 
epirit so statical and even gross, that it is remark- 
able to find that no one has proposed the supposi- 
tion that the force of gravitation is a new impon- 
jerable! ** This too, too solid flesh,” is impeding 
the development of those more dynamical notions 
of nature, which have notwithstanding begun to 
zerminate within the more logical minds of the 
‘une. The notion of one nervous system acting 


upon another one at a distance, or otherwise than | 


through the five senses, is hardly admitted in these 
lays. Yet Bacon not only believed in such a 
thing, but proposed experiments to limit and de- 
‘ermine its results. That great clear-seer, we re- 
member, suggests among other things that two 
lovers should record all the the critical movements 
‘ranspiring within them during a time of separa- 
‘ton, and afterwards compare their notes and dates 
with the view of discovering whether they seemed 
) have been affected by one another. It is un- 
‘ortunate for this proposal that the fact of con- 








scious observation of one’s self is the death of 
true emotion ; and it is little short of monstrous 
to think of a soft spontaneous woman, her heart 
almost in pain with budding hopes, with her note- 
book on the pillow beside her wakeful little head, 
to write down the minute, hour and day of this 
tender agitation, and of that, in the radiance of a 
rush-light! But the Baconian or scientific ap- 
prehension of the physio-psychological relation 
between absent friends is not necessarily absurd. 
If some great catastrophe were to take place 
within the limit of the sun, the shock would be 
communicated to the earth, which would answer 
the appeal to its gravitative and other cosmical 
sympathies. But what if sun and earth had been 
a pair of palpitating, mobile, vibrant nervous sys- 
tems, the organs of sensations that stretch through 
countless solar systems and many a firmament, the 
ministers of ‘‘ thoughts that wander through eter- 
nity,”’ the vehicles of emotions that embrace 
Almighty God '—Nor is the application of this 
illustration to the wraith, to take the least com- 
plicated case of ghost-seeing, very far-fetched. 
The brother of Mr. H. is dying, the last great 
change is passing over his frame, it is being shaken 
into the dust again. The excellent painter, a man 
of the most tremulous sensibility, unweeting of the 
dire catastrophe that is rocking the fraternal ner- 
vous system to the centre, is yet interiorly and 
secretly commoved by the event; but he does 
not understand or even observe the latent trouble 
of his marrow, until it throw itself down upon the 
eye as a spectre, and he exclaims, ‘“‘ There ’s my 
brother!’’ It is more difficult indeed to put this 
construction upon the stories of haunted houses, 
and some of the other curiosities of literature, 
which are faithfully narrated by our German, 
French and English authors. Nor is it either 
necessary or advisable to do so, for we have no 
theory to support; even in the instance of the 
wraith we are but sceptics in the sense of being 
considerers ; and it was our present purpose to do 
no more than offer a hint to minds more inquisi- 
tive than our own. As to the ultimate solution 
of the question, it is at all events our assured be- 
lief that it will never be effected until some great 
and comprehensive medical psychologist, not of 
the merely phrenological, not of the purely psy- 
chological, but of the physio-psychological school, 
shall devote a lifetime to its investigation. <A 
lucid thinker like Feuchterleben, with equally vast 
stores of information, equally Catholic canons of 
criticism, and equally enormous learning, but with 
more originality of spirit, with more of that poetic 
quality by which all great discoverers have been 
notoriously distinguished from the erudite artisans 
and the busy dilettants of science, with more im- 
aginative insight, would find this sphere of research 
full of noble results. So extensive and perplexed 
indeed is the whole subject, that the union of two 
energetic researchers, one of them a physiologist, 


, the other a philosopher, and both psychologists, a 


pair of men like Rei] and Hoff bauer, would render 


jus still more sanguine of the speedy clearing uw, 
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of the mystery. At all events, it is with students 
like these alone that we are willing to leave the 
inquiry ; and we do so with hope. 

There is one conclusion, however, to which the 
wisely sceptical student of ghosts, spectres, pro- 
phetic dreams, presentiments, clear-seeing, and the 
like, may come without waiting asingle day longer ; 
and it is one of such urgent importance, in our opin- 
ion, as to demand immediate attention. If morbid 
sensibility renders the connection between a human 
nervous system and nature, as well as betwixt one 
nervous system and another, so delicate, searching 
and far-extending, what would be the results to the 
individual, and the race, if there prevailed through- 
out society a pure, wholesome and natural suscep- 
tibility to every kind of physical impressions? For 
surely no one will deny that man is still very far 
from the realization of his ideal condition. He does 
not fulfil the law of his nature. He is nowhere per- 
fect in his kind, in the manner and degree in which, 
for example, the wing-footed red-deer of the Scot- 
tish Highlands, or those whirlwinds of unmounted 
cavalry that sweep the plains of South America, or 
the self-relying lion of Zahara is perfect, each in its 
kind. Even the daisy, or our still more favorite 
flower, the blue-eyed speedwell, is enabled to show 
forth all its little capabilities, and it is complete ; 
but man is neither what he should be, nor what he 
shall become. ‘To speak only of the lower ingredi- 
ent of his constitution, it appears that his very ner- 
vous system does not habitually attain to anything 
like a free and a full manifestation of the wondrous 


All men, 


properties lying latent within its round. 
considered merely as so many cerebro-spinal axes, 


are maimed and defective. They all want some- 
thing that belongs to them. Like Harry Bertram 
in the romance of Guy Mannering, they do not 
know the fields that are their own, their ancestral 
rights, nor yet the small voice of nature that stirs 
their hearts into remembrance. Nor is there any 
room for wonder! Think of the enormous amount 
of hereditary, chronic, and Jurking disease in the 
world. Consider the vast consumption of tea, cof- 
fee, aleohol, tobacco and opium; remembering that 
the taste for all of these drugs has actually to be 
acquired, even by otherwise unnatural creatures 
like the men and women of the present day, and 
that taste is therefore not congenial with the para- 
disaie instinets of ideal man. Examine the very 
meats which the flaccid genius of dyspepsy has in- 
vented. Count the hundred spices and impurities 
by which the fine edge of ordinary sensibility is 
blunted and torn. Recollect the extent to which 
night is universally turned into day. Take partic- 





other. Nor can anybody claim exemption from the 
rule. Be one ever so wholesome in physical liy- 
ing, ever so virtuous in moral conduct, and ever so 
generally cultivated in mind, it will avail him only 
a little; but that excellent little is worth a world 
of self-denial. The disorder, the dulness, and the 
perversion of the native sensibilities of the frame 
are distributed through the whole race by marriage, 
as well as by example and consent. Civilized Jan- 
guage contains at least one significant indication of 
the fact. When there appears among men a per- 
son of extraordinary sensibility to the more sacred 
influences of that temple of nature, in which they 
are changing money more than serving like priests, 
they call him a genius, leave him to shift as he ean, 
and let posterity discover that he was the most gen- 
uine man of them all. Aye, and so bad is the hor- 
rid imbroglio of custom, that no sooner does a soul 
come into the world in such an organization, than 
he is entangled in the habits of society, and, falling 
from a greater height, he frequently sinks lower 
than the lowest. 

Everybody knows, of course, that a more pene- 
trating and better tuned sensibility is only one of 
the coéfficients of genius; it is the immeasurably, 
and even the incaleulably inferior of the two; but 
it is the only circumstance of creative power over 
which anybody has daily control. Let it then be 
seen to. There is no saying what a few ages of 
simplicity and equable culture may effect. That 
eloquent analyst, Isaac Taylor, has shown how 
greatly the mere exaltation of the present qualities 
of the nervous system of man would add to the 
felicities of the intellectual and emotional life in 
heaven. It is more to the purpose to assert it will 
do the same on earth. It will bring him closer to 
the heart of nature. It will extend, deepen and 
ennoble his whole being. It will gradually restore 
him to his abdicated sovereignty over creation. It 
is therefore the duty of all men to work, individu- 
ally and together, towards this consummation among 
others—namely, the immediate attainment of as high 
a strain as possible of physical purity. There are, 
indeed, things of higher value, but this is at once the 
most substantial and the most becoming of founda- 
tions, for the erection of every grace that is more 
excellent still. Nor are we unwilling to avow our 
conviction that a far-spreading and thorough refor- 
mation of this sort is destined to approve itself as 
one of the signs of a thorough and far-spreading 
millennium. 


Tue Evectrroryre.—We owe to Professor Dan- 
iell, the author of the sustaining battery, the dis- 


ular notice of the excessive and exclusive cultiva- covery of the principle of electro-metallurgy ; to 
tion of the mere muscle of the body in one class of | Mr. J. C. Jordan, the author of the earliest pub- 


people, of the mere stomach and Jungs in another, 
of the mere nerves of superficial and sentimental 
sensibility in a third, and of the mere miserable 
brain in a fourth one, and so forth. Think, in fine, 
of everything in the daily life of Europe that is eal- 
culated, if not intended, to thrust man out of har- 
mony with all the finer movements of nature on the 


one side, and of his own unfathomable soul on the 





lished account on the subject in this country, the 
invention of the application of that principle to prac- 
tical purposes in the arts, known as the electrotype ; 
and to Mr. Thomas Spencer the earliest improve- 
ment in the means of obtaining casts by the new 
process. But this account only applies to England ; 
it is undisputed that the earliest practical results 
were obtained by M. Jacobi, of St. Petersburg.— 
Mechanics’ Magazine for June. 
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From the North British Review. 


The Works of Alerander Pope, Fsquire. By W. 
Roscoe, Esq. A New Edition. In eight vols. 
London, 1847. 


Every great classic in our native language 
should from time to time be reviewed anew ; and 
especially if he belongs in any considerable extent 
to that section of the literature which connects it- 
self with manners ; and if his reputation originally, 
or his style of composition, is likely to have been 
much influenced by the transient fashions of his 
own age. The withdrawal, for instance, from a 
dramatic poet, or a satirist, of any false lustre 
which he has owed to his momentary connection 
with what we may call the personalities of a fleet- 
ing generation, or of any undue shelter to his er- 
rors which may have gathered round them from 
political bias, or from intellectual infirmities 
amongst his partisans, will sometimes seriously 
modify, after a century or so, the fairest original 
appreciation of a fine writer. A window, com- 
posed of Claude Lorraine glasses, spreads over 
the landseape outside a disturbing effeet, which 
not the most practised eye can evade. The idola 
theatri affects us all. No man escapes the con- 
tagion from his contemporary bystanders. And 
the reader may see further on, that, had Pope been 
merely a satiric poet, he must in these times have 
laid down much of the splendor which surrounds 
him in our traditional estimate of his merit. Such 
a renunciation would be a forfeit—not always to 
errors in himself-—but sometimes to errors in that 
stage of English society, which forced the ablest 
writer into a collusion with its own meretricious 
tastes. The antithetical prose ‘‘ characters,”’ as 
they were technically termed, which circulated 
amongst the aristocracy in the early part of the 
last century, the style of the dialogue in such 
comedy as was then popular, and much of the oe- 
casional poetry in that age, expose an immoderate 
craving for glittering effects from contrasts too 
harsh to be natural, too sudden to be durable, and 
too fantastic to be harmonious. To meet this 
Vicious taste, from which (as from any diffusive 
taste) it is vain to look for perfect immunity in any 
writer lying immediately under its beams. Pope 
sacrificed in one mode of composition, the simplic- 
ities of nature and sincerity ; and had he practised 
no other mode, we repeat that now he must have 
descended from his pedestal. To some extent he 
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in its tastes. As books multiply to an unmanage- 
able excess, sclection becomes more and more a 
necessity for readers, and the power of selection 
more and more a desperate problem for the busy 
part of readers. The possibility of selecting 
wisely is becoming continually more hopeless, as 
the necessity for selection is becoming continually 
more crying. Exactly as the growing weight of 
books overlays and stifles the power of comparison, 
part passu is the call for comparison the more 
clamorous ; and thus arises a duty, correspondingly 
more urgent, of searching and revising until every- 
thing spurious has beer weeded out from amongst 
the Flora of our highest literature ; and until the 
waste of time for those who have so little at their 
command, is reduced to a minimum. For, where 
the good cannot be read in its twentieth part, the 
more requisite it is that no part of the bad should 
steal an hour of the available time; and it is not 
ito be endured that people without a minute to 
| spare should be obliged first of all to read a book 
before they can ascertain whether it was at all 
|worth reading. The public cannot read by proxy 
as regards the good which it is to appropriate, but 
it can as regards the poison which it is to escape. 
And thus, as literature expands, becoming con- 
tinually more of a household necessity, the duty 
resting upon critics (who are the vicarious readers 
for the public) becomes continually more urgent— 
of reviewing all works that may be supposed to 
have benefitted too much or too indiscriminately 
by the superstition of a name. The preguséatores 
should have tasted of every cup, and reported its 
quality, before the public call for it; and, above 
all. they should have done this in all cases of the 
higher literature—that is, of literature properly so 
called. 

What is it that we mean by literature? Pop- 
ularly, and amongst the thoughtless, it is held to 
include everything that is printed in a book. 
Little logie is required to disturb that definition ; 
the most thoughtless person is easily made aware 
that in the idea of Jiterature one essential element 
is—some relation to a general and common inter- 
est of man, so that what applies only to a local— 
or professional—or merely personal interest, even 
though presenting itself in the shape of a book, 
will not belong to literature. So far the defini- 
tion is easily narrowed; and it is as easily ex- 
panded. Fornot only is much that takes a station 

















is degraded even as it is; for the reader cannot |in books not literature ; but inversely, much that 
avoid whispering to himself—what quality of think-| really is literature never reaches a station in 
ing must that be which allies itself so naturally books. The weekly sermons of Christendom, 
(as will be shown) with distortions of fact or of |that vast pulpit literature which acts so extensive- 


philosophic truth? But, had his whole writings 
been of that same cast, he must have been de- 
graded altogether, and a star would have fallen 
from our English galaxy of poets. 

We mention this particular case as a reason 
generally for renewing by intervals the examina- 
tion of great writers, and liberating the verdict of 
their contemporaries from the casual disturbances 
to which every age is liable in its judgments and 


ly upon the popular mind—to warn, to uphold, to 
renew, to comfort, to alarm, does not attain the 
sanctuary of libraries in the ten thousandth part 
of its extent. The drama again, as, for instance, 
the finest of Shakspeare’s plays in England, and 
all leading Athenian plays in the noontide of the 
Attic stage, operated as a literature on the public 
mind, and were (according to the strictest letter 
of that term) published through the audiences that 
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witnessed* their representation some time before 
they were published as things to be read; and 
they were published in this scenical mode of pub- 
lication with much more effect than they could 
have had as books, during ages of costly copying 
or of costly printing. 

Books, therefore, do not suggest an idea co- 
extensive and interchangeable with the idea of 
literature ; since much literature, scenic, forensic, 
or didactic, (as from lecturers and public orators,) 
may never come into books; and much that does 
come into books, may connect itself with no liter- 
ary interest. But a far more important correction, 
applicable to the common vague idea of literature, 
is to be sought—not so much in a better definition 
of literature, as in a sharper distinction of the two 
functions which it fulfils. In that great social or- 
gan, which collectively we call literature, there 
may be distinguished two separate offices that may 
blend and often do so, but capable severally of a 
severe insulation, and naturally fitted for reciprocal 
repulsion. There is first the literature of know/- 
edge, and secondly, the literature of power. The 
function of the first is—to teach ; the function of 
the second is—to move; the first is a rudder, the 
second an oar or a sail. The first speaks to the 
mere discursive understanding ; the second speaks 
ultimately it may happen to the higher understand- 
ing or reason, but always through affections of 
pleasure and sympathy. Remotely, it may travel 
towards an object seated in what Lord Bacon calls 
dry light; but proximately it does and must oper- 
ate, else it ceases to be a literature of power, on 
and through that humid light which clothes itself 
in the mists and glittering iris of human passions, 
desires, and genial emotions. Men have so little 
reflected on the higher functions of literature, as 
to find it a paradox if one should describe it as a 
mean or subordinate purpose of books to give in- 
formation. But this is a paradox only in the 
sense which makes it honorable to be paradoxical. 
Whenever we talk in ordinary language of seeking 
information or gaining knowledge, we understand 
the words as connected with something of absolute 
novelty. But it is the grandeur of all truth which 
can occupy a very high place in human interests, 
that it is never absolutely novel to the meanest of 
minds ; it exists eternally by way of germ or 
latent principle in the lowest as in the highest, 
needing to be developed but never to be planted. 
To be capable of transplantation is the immediate 
criterion of a truth that ranges on a lower scale. 
Besides which, there is a rarer thing than truth, 
namely, power or deep sympathy with truth. 
What is the effect, for instance, upon society—of 
children? By the pity, by the tenderness, and 
by the peculiar modes of admiration, which con- 
nect themselves with the helplessness, with the 
innocence, and with the simplicity of children, not 

* Charles L., for example, when Prince of Wales, and 
Pew & others in his father’s court, gained their known 
familiarity with Shakspeare—not wwe the original 


quartos, so slenderly diffused, aor throug 


of 1623, but through the court representations of his chief 
dramas at Whitehail. 


the first folio |. 
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only are the primal affections strengthened and 
continually renewed, but the qualities which are 
the dearest in the sight of Heaven—the frailty, for 
stance, which appeals to forbearance, the inno 
cence which symbolizes the heavenly, and the 
simplicity which is most alien from the worldly, 
are kept up in perpetual remembrance, and their 
ideals are continually refreshed. A purpose of 
the same nature is answered by the higher litera- 
ture, viz., the literature of power. What do you 
learn from Paradise Lost? Nothing at al! 
What do you learn from a cookery-book? Some- 
thing new, something that you did not know be- 
fore, in every paragraph. But would you there- 
fore put the wretched cookery-book on a high: 
level of estimation than the divine poem? Wh: 
you owe to Milton is not any knowledge, of whec) 
a million separate items are still but a million o! 
advancing steps on the same earthly level ; what 
you owe—is power, that is, exercise and expan- 
sion to your own latent capacity of sympathy witl. 
the infinite, where every pulse and each separat: 
influx is a step upwards—a step ascending as up- 
on a Jacob’s ladder from earth to mysterious alti- 
tudes above the earth. All the steps of know!- 
edge, from first to last, carry you further on the 
same plane, but could never raise you one foot 
above your ancient level of earth ; whereas, the 
very first step in power is a flight—is an ascend- 
ing into another element where earth is forgotten. 
Were it not that human sensibilities are ven- 
tilated and continually called out into exercise by 
the great phenomena of infancy, or of real life as 
it moves through chance and change, or of litera- 
ture as it recombines these elements in the mimic- 
ries of poetry, romance, &c., it is certain that, 
like any animal power or muscular energy fallen 
into disuse, all such sensibilities would gradually’ 
droop and dwindle. It is in relation to these 
great moral capacities of man that the literature 
of power, as contra-distinguished from that of 
knowledge, lives and has its field of action. It is 
concerned with what is highest in man ; for the 
Scriptures themselves never condescend to deal by 
suggestion or coOperation, with the mere discur- 
sive understanding : when speaking of man in his 
intellectual capacity, the Scriptures speak not of 
the understanding, but of ‘the understanding 
heart,’’—making the heart, i. ¢., the great iniu- 
itive (or non-diseursive) organ, to be the inter 
‘changeable formula for man in his highest state 
‘of capacity for the infinite. Tragedy, romance. 
fairy-tale, or epopee, all alike restore to man’s 
mind the ideals of justice, of hope, of truth, of 
mercy, of retribution, which else, (left to the sup- 
port of daily life in its realities,) would languish 
for want of sufficient illustration. What is meant, 
for instance, by puetic justice ?—It does not mean 
a justice that differs by its object from the ordinary 
justice of human jurisprudence ; for then it must 
be confessedly a very bad kind of justice ; but i! 


means a justice that differs from common forensic 








justice by the degree in which it attains its object, 
|a justice that is more omnipotent over its own 
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ends, as dealing—not with the refractory elements 
of earthly life—but with elements of its own crea- 
tion, and with materials flexible to its own purest 
preconceptions. It is certain that, were it not for 
the literature of power, these ideals would often 


be reflected in the mirror of copies, nor become 

ponderable in the scales of vulgar comparison. 
Applying these principles to Pope, as a repre- 

sentative of fine literature in general, we would 


wish to remark the claim which he has, or which 
remain amongst us as mere arid notional forms ; | any equal writer has, to the attention and jealous 


whereas, by the creative forces of man put forth | winnowing of those critics in particular who watch 
in literature, they gain a vernal life of restoration, | over public morals Clergymen, and all the or 
and germinate into vital activities. The common-| gans of public criticism put in motion by clergy- 
est novel, by moving in alliance with human fears| men, are more especially concerned in the just 
and hopes, with human instincts of wrong and | appreciation of such writers, if the two canons 
right, sustains and quickens those affections. |are remembered, which we have endeavored to 
Calling them into action, it rescues them from | illustrate, viz., that all works in this class, as 
torpor. And hence the preéminency over all| opposed to those in the literature of knowledge, 
authors that merely teach, of the meanest that| 1s¢, work by far deeper agencies ; and, 2d/y, are 
moves; or that teaches, if at all, indirectly by| more permanent; in the strictest sense they aie 
moving. The very highest work that has ever | xrjuure és dec: and what evil they do, or whit 
existed in the literature of knowledge, is but a! good they do, is commensurate with the national 
provisional work ; a book upon trial and suffer- | language, sometimes long after the nation has 
ance, and guamdiu bene se gesserit. Let itsteaching | departed. At this hour, 500 years since their 
be even partially revised, let it be but expanded, | creation, the tales of Chaucer,* never equalled on 
nay, even let its teaching be but placed in a better | this earth for tenderness, and for life of picturesque- 
order, and instantly it is superseded. Whereas | ness, are read familiarly by many in the charming 
the feeblest works in the literature of power, sur- | language of their natal day, and by others in the 
viving at all, survive as finished and unalterable | modernizations of Dryden, of Pope, and Words- 
amongst men. For instance, the Principia of Sir| worth. At this hour, 1800 years since their cre- 
Isaac Newton was a book militan¢ on earth from | ation, the Pagan tales of Ovid, never equalled on 
the first. In all stages of its progress it would \this earth for the gayety of their movement and 
have to fight for its existence: Ist, as regards the capricious graces of their narrative, are read 
absolute truth; 2d/y, when that combat is over, | by all Christendom. This man’s people and their 
as regards its form or mode of presenting the | monuments are dust ; but he is alive ; he has sur- 
truth. And as soon as a La Place, or anybody | vived them, as he told us that he had it in his 
else, builds higher upon the foundations laid by | commission to do, by a thousand years; “ and 
this book, effectually he throws it out of the sun- | shall a thousand more.” 

shine into decay and darkness; by weapons won| All the literature of knowledge builds only 
from this book he superannuates and destroys this | ground-nests, that are swept away by floods, or 
book, so that soon the name of Newton remains | confounded by the plough; bot the literature of 
as a mere nomimis umbra, but his book, as a living | power builds nests in aerial altitudes of temples sa- 
power, has transmigrated into other forms. Now,|cred from violation, or of forests inaccessible to 
on the contrary, the Illiad, the Prometheus of | fraud. This is a great prerogative of the power 
schylus—the Othello or King Lear—the | literature ; and it is a greater which lies in the 
Hamlet or Macbeth—and the Paradise Lost, are | mode of its influence. The knowledge literature, 
not militant but triumphant forever as long as the | like the fashion of this world, passeth away. An 
languages exist in which they speak or can be | encyclopedia is its abstract; and, in this respect, 








taught to speak. They never can transmigrate | it may be taken for its speaking symbol—that, be- 


into new incarnations. To reproduce these in new 
forms, or variations, even if in some things they 
should be improved, would be to plagiarize. A 
good steam-engine is properly superseded by a 
better. But one lovely pastoral valley is not 
superseded by another, nor the statue of Praxite- 
les by a statue of Michael Angelo. These 


fore one generation has passed, an encyclopedia 
is superannuated ; for it speaks through the dead 
memory and unimpassioned understanding, which 
have not the rest of higher faculties, but are con- 
tinually enlarging and varying their phylacteries. 
But all literature, properly so called—literature 
xav’ tSoznv, for the very same reason that it is so 





things are not separated by imparity, but by dis-| much more durable than the literature of knowl- 


parity. They are not thought of as unequal 
under the same standard, but as differing in kind, 
and as equal under a different standard. Human 


works of an immortal beauty and works of nature 


edge, is (and by the very same proportion it is) 
more intense and electrically searching in its im- 
pressions. The directions in which the tragedy 
of this planet has trained our human feelings to 





in one respect stand on the same footing ; they | play, and the combinations into which the poetry 
never absolutely repeat each other ; never approach | of this planet has thrown our human passions of 


80 near as not to differ ; and they differ not as bet- 


*The Canterbury Tales were not made public until 


ter and worse, or simply by more and less ; they | 1380 or thereabouts ; but the composition _— ers er 

differ i : : ‘¢ | 30 or more years; not to mention that the work ha 

rai Pose wn and ey ay a ov probably been finished for some years before it was di- 
, caught by mimicries, 








vulged. 
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love and hatred, of admiration and contempt, ex- 
ercises a power bad or good over human life, that 
cannot be contemplated when seen stretching 
through many generations, without a sentiment al- 
lied to awe.* And of this let every one be as- 
sured—that he owes to the impassioned books 
which he has read, many a thousand more of emo- 
tions than he can consciously trace back to them. 
Dim by their origination, these emotions yet arise 
in him, and mould him through life like the for- 
gotten incidents of childhood. 

In making a revaluation of Pope as regards 
some of his principal works, we should have been 
glad to examine more closely than we shall be able 
to do, some popular errors affecting his whole in- 
tellectual position ; and especially these two, first, 
That he belonged to what is idly called the French 
school of our literature; secondly, That he was 
specially distinguished from preceding poets by 
correctness. The first error has infected the whole 
criticism of Europe. The Schlegels, with all 
their false airs of subtlety, fall into this error in 
discussing every literature of Christendom. But, 
if by a mere accident of life any poet Aad first 
turned his thoughts into a particular channel on 
the suggestion of some French book, that would 
not justify our classing what belongs to universal 
nature, and what inevitably arises at a certain stage 
of social progress, under the category of a French 
creation. Somebody must have been first in point 
of time upon every field ; but this casual prece- 
dency establishes no title whatever to authority, 
or plea of original dominion over fields that lie 
within the inevitable line of march upon which na- 
tions are moving. Had it happened that the first 


European writer on the higher geometry was a: 


Greco-Sicjlian, that would not have made it ra- 
tional to call Geometry the Greco-Sicilian Sci- 
ence. In every nation first comes the higher form 
of passion, next the lower. This is the mere or- 
der of nature in governing the movements of hu- 
man intellect, as connected with social evolution ; 
this is, therefore, the universal order, that in the 
earliest stages of literature, men deal with the 
great elementary grandeurs of passion, of con- 
science, of the will in self-conflict ; they deal with 
the capital struggles of the human race in raising 
empires, orin overthrowing them—in vindicating 
their religion, (as by crusades,) or with the more 
mysterious struggles amongst spiritual races allied 
to our own, that have been dimly revealed to us. 
We have an Iliad, a Jerusalem Delivered, a Para- 
dise Lost. These great subjects exhausted, or 


*The reason why the broad distinctions between the 
two literatures of power and knowledge so little fix the at- 
tention, lies in the fact, that a vast proportion of books— 
history, bi phy, travels, miscellaneous essays, &c., ly- 
ing in a midle zone, confound these distinctions by inter- 
blending them. All that we call “amusement” or “ en- 
tertainment,” is a diluted form of the power belonging to 
passion, and also a mixed form; and where threads of 
direct instruction intermingle in the texture with these 
threads of power, this absorption of the duality into one 
spreeennines nuance neutralizes the separate perception 
of either. Fused into a dertium quid, or neutral state, 
they disappear to the popular eye as the repelling forces, 
which in fact they are. 
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exhausted in their more inviting manifestations, in- 
evitably, by the mere endless motion of society, 
there succeeds a lower key of passion. Expand- 
ing social intercourse in towns, multiplied ana 
crowded more and more, banishes those gloomier 
and grander phases of human history from litera- 
ture. The understanding is quickened ; the lower 
faculties of the mind—fancy and the habit of mi- 
nute distinction—are applied to the contemplation 
of society and manners. Passion begins to whee} in 
lower flights, and to combine itself with interesis 
that in part are addressed to the insulated under- 
standing—observing, refining, reflecting. ‘This 
may be called the minor key of literature in oppo- 
sition to the major, as cultivated by Shakspeare, 
Spenser, Milton. But tlts key arises spontane- 
ously in every people, and by a necessity as sure 
as any that moulds the progress of civilization. 
Milton and Spenser were not of any Italian selool, 
Their Italian studies were the result and not the 
cause of the determination given to their minds by 
nature working in conjunction with their social pe- 
riod. It is equally childish to say of Dryden and 
Pope, that they belonged to any French sehoo!. 
That thing which they did, they would have dove 
though France had been at the back of China. 
The school to which they belonged, was a school 
developed at a certain stage of progress in all na- 
tions alike by the human heart as modified by the 
human understanding ; it is a school depending on 
the peculiar direction given to the sensibilities by 
the reflecting faculty, and by the new phases of 
society. Even as a fact, (though a change as to 
the fact could not make any change at all in the 
philosophy of the case,) it is not true that either 
Dryden or Pope was influenced by French litera- 
ture. Both of them hada very imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the French language. Dryden ridi- 
culed French literature; and Pope, except for 
some purposes connected with his Homeric trans- 
lations, read as little of it as convenience would 
allow. But, had this been otherwise, the philoso- 
phy of the case stands good; that, after the pri- 
mary formations of the fermenting intellect, come 
everywhere—in Thebes or Athens, in France or 
England—the secondary ; that, after the creating 
passion comes the reflecting and recombining pas- 
sion ; that after the solemnities and cloistral gran- 
deurs of life, solitary and self-conflicting, comes 
the recoil of a self-observing and self-dissecting 
stage, derived from life social and gregarious. 
After the Iliad, but doubtless many generations af- 
ter, comes a Batrachomyomachia ; after the gor- 
geous masque of our forefathers came always the 
anti-masque, that threw off echoes as from some 
devil's laughter in mockery of the hollow and 
transitory pomps that went before. 

It is an error equally gross, and an error in 
which Pope himself participated, that his plume 
of distinction from preceding poets consisted in cor- 
rectness. Correctness in what? Think of the 
admirable qualifications for settling the seale of 
such critical distinctions which that man must have 





had who turned out upon this vast world the sin- 
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gle oracular word *‘ correctness’’ to shift for itself, 
and explain its own meaning to all generations. 
Did he mean logical correctness in maturing and 
connecting thoughts? But of all poets that have 
practised reasoning in verse, Pope is the one most 
inconsequential in the deduction of his thoughts, 
and the most severely distressed in any effurt to 
effect or to explain the dependency of their parts. 
There are not ten consecutive lines in Pope unaf- 
fected by this infirmity. All his thinking pro- 
ceeded by insulated and discontinuous jets; and 
the only resource for Aim, or chance of even seem- 
ing correctness, lay in the liberty of stringing his 
aphoristic thoughts like pearls—having no relation 
to each other but that of contiguity. ‘To set them 
like diamonds was for Pope to risk distraction; to 
systematize was ruin. On the other hand, if this 
elliptical word correctness is to be understood with 
such a complementary qualification as would re- 
strict it to Pope’s use of danguage, that construction 
is even more untenable than the other—more con- 
spicuously untenable—for many are they who have 
erred by illogical thinking, or by distracted evolu- 
tion of thoughts ; but rare is the man among clas- 
sical writers in any language who has disfigured 
his meaning more remarkably than Pope by im- 
perfect expression. We do not speak of plebeian 
phrases, of exotic phrases, of slang, from which 
Pope was not free, though more tree than many 
of his contemporaries. From vulgarism indeed he 
was shielded, though imperfectly, by the aristocratic 
society which he kept; ¢hey being right, he was 
right; and he erred only in the cases where they 
misled him; for even the refinement of that age 
was oftentimes coarse and vulgar. His grammar, 
indeed, is often vicious ; preterites and participles 
he constantly confounds, and registers this class of 
blunders forever by the cast-iron index of rhymes 
that never can mend. But worse than this mode 
of viciousness is his syntax, which is so bad as to 
darken his meaning at times, and at other times to 
defeat it. But these were errors cleaving to his 
times ; and it would be unfair to exact from Pope 
a better quality of diction than belonged to his con- 
temporaries. Still it is indisputable that a better 
model of diction and of grammar prevailed a century 
before Pope. In Spenser, in Shakspeare, in the 
Bible of King James’ reign, and in Milton, there 
are very few grammatical errors.* But Pope's 


*And this purity of diction shows itself in many points 
arguing great vigilance of attention, and also great anx- 
lety for using the language powerfully as the most vener- 
ale of traditions, when treating the most venerable of 
suljects. For instance, the Bible never condescends to 
the mean colloquial preterites of chid for did chide, or 
wrt for did write, but always uses the full dress word 
chode. and wrote. Pope mixht have heen happier had he 
read his Bible more; but assuredly he would have im- 
proved his English. A question naturaily arises—How 
it was that the elder writers, Shakspeare in particular, 
(who had seen so little of higher society when he wrote 
his youthful poems of Lucrece and Adonis,) should have 
Maiutained so much purer a grammar? Dr. Johnson, 
indeed, but most falsely, says that Shakspeare’s grammar 
is licentious. “The style of Shakspeare,” (these are the 
exact words of the doctor in his preface, “ was in itself 
ungrammatical, perplexed, and obscure.” An audacious 
misrepresentation! In the doctor himself, a legislator 





defect in language was almost peculiar to himself. 
It lay in inability, nursed doubtless by indolence, 
to carry out and perfect the expression of the 
thought which he wishes to communicate. The 
language does not realize the idea; it simply sug- 
gests or hints it. Thus, to give a single illus- 
tratlion— 


Know, God and Nature only are the same : 
In man the judgment shoots at flying game. 


The first line one would naturally construe into 
this: that God and Nature were in harmony, 
whilst all other objects were scattered into inco- 
hereney by difference and disunion. Not at all, 
it means nothing of the kind; but that God and 
Nature ouly are exempted from the infirmities of 
change. They only continue uniform and self- 
consistent. This might mislead many readers ; 
but the second line must do so; for who would 
not understand the syntax to be—that the judg- 
ment, as it exists in man, shoots at flying game? 
But, in fact, the meaning is—that the judgment, 
in aiming its calculations at man, aims at an object 
that is still on the wing, and never for a moment 
stationary. We give this as a specimen of a fault 
in diction-—the very worst among all that are pos- 
sible ; to write bad grammar or colloquial slang 
does not necessarily obscure the sense ; but a fault 
like this is treachery, and hides the true meaning 
under the cloud of a conundrum ; nay worse ; for 
even a conundrum has fixed conditions for deter- 
mining its solution, but this sort of mutilated ex- 
pression is left to the solution of conjecture. 

There are endless varieties of this fault in Pope, 
by which he sought relief for himself from half-an- 
hour’s labor, at the price of utter darkness to his 
reader. 


One editor distinguishes amongst the epistles 
that which Pope addressed to Lord Oxford, some 
years after his fall, as about the most “‘ correct, 


for language, we undertake to show more numerically of 
trespasses against grammar, but (which is worse still) 
more unscholarlike trespasses. Shakspeare is singularly 
correct in grammar. One reason, we helieve, was this: 
from the restoration of Charles Il. decayed the ceremo- 
nious exteriors of society. Stiffvess and reserve melted 
away before the familiarity and impudence of French 
manners. Social meetings grew far more numerous as 
towns expanded ; social pleasure far more began now to 
depend upon conversation ; and conversation, growing less 
formal, quickened its pace. Hence came the call for 
rapid abbreviations ; the ‘tis and ’taras, the can't and 
don’t of the two post-Miltonic generations arose under 
this impulse ; and the general impression has ever since 
subsisted amongst English writers—that language, in- 
stead of being an exquisitely beautiful vehicle for the 
thoughts—a robe that never can be adorned with too much 
care or piety, is in fact a dirty high-road which all people 
detest whilst all are forced to use it, and to the keeping 
of which in repair no rational man ever contributes a trifle 
that is not forced from him by some severity of quarter 
sessions. The great corrupter of English was the con- 
versational instinct for rapidity. A more honoral:le source 
of corruption lay in the moet of new ideas, and the con- 
tinual influx of foreign words to meet them. Spanish 
words arose, like reformado, prirado, desperado, and 
French ones past counting. But as these retained their 
foreign forms of structure, they reacted to vitiate the lan- 
guage still more by introducing a piebald aspect of hooks 
which it seemed a matter of necessity to tolerate for the 
interests of wider thinking. The perfection of this hor- 
ror was never attained except amongst the Germans. 
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musical, dignified, and affecting,’’ that the poet 
has left. Now, even as a specimen of vernacular 
English, it is conspicuously bad: the shocking 
gallicism, for instance, of ‘‘ attend,’’ for ** wait his 
leisure,”’ in the line ** For him, i. e., on his behalf, 
thou oft has bid the world attend.’’ would alone 
degrade the verses. To bid the world attend—is 
to bid the world listen attentively ; whereas what 
Pope means is, that Lord Oxford bade the world 
wait in his ante-chamber, until he had leisure from 
his important conferences with a poet, to throw a 
glance upon affairs so trivial as those of the human 
race. This use of the word attend is a shocking 
violation of the English idiom; and even the 
slightest would be an unpardonable blemish in a 
poem of only forty lines, which ought to be pol- 
ished as exquisitely as a cameo. It is a still worse 
disfiguration of the very same class, viz., a silent 
confession of defeat, in a regular wrestling-match 
with the difficulties of a metrical expression, that 
the poem terminates thus— 


Nor fears to tell that Mortimer is he. 


Why should he fear! Really there is no very des- 
perate courage required for telling the most horrible 
of secrets about Mortimer. Had Mortimer even 
been so wicked as to set the Thames on fire, 
safely it might have been published by Mortimer’s 
bosom-friend to all magistrates, sheriffs, and con- 
stables ; for not a man of them would have guessed 
in what hiding-place to look for Mortimer, or who 
Mortimer might be. True it is, that a secondary 
earldom, conferred by Queen Anne upon Robert 
Harley, was that of Mortimer; but it lurked un- 
known to the public ear; it was a coronet that lay 
hid under the beams of Oxford—a title so long 
familiar to English ears, when descending through 
six and twenty generations of de Veres. Quite as 
reasonable it would be, in a birth-day ode w the 
Prince of Wales, if he were addressed as my Lord 
of Chester, or Baron of Renfrew, or your Grace 
of Cornwall. To express a thing in cipher may 
do fur a conspirator; but a poet’s correctness is 
shown in his intelligibility. 

Amongst the early poems of Pope, the ‘* Fiorsa 
To ApeLarp”’ has a special interest of double or- 
der: first, it has a personal interest as the poem 
of Pope, because indicating the original destination 
of Pope's intellect, and the strength of his native 
vocation to a class of poetry in deeper keys of pas- 
sion than any which he systematically cultivated. 
For itself also, and abstracting from its connection 
with Pope’s natural destination, this poem has a 
second interest, an intrinsic interest, that will al- 
ways make it dear to impassioned minds. The 
self-conflict—the flux and reflux of the poor 
agitated heart—the spectacle of Eloisa now bend- 
ing penitently before the shadowy austerities of a 
monastic future, now raving upon the remembrances 
of the guilty past—one moment reconciled by the 
very anguish of her soul to the grandeurs of re- 
ligion and of prostrate adoration, the next moment 
revolting to perilous retrospects of her treacherous 
happiness—the recognition by shining gleams 





through the very storm and darkness evoked by 
her earthly sensibilities, of a sensibility deeper far 
in its ground, and that trembled towards holier 
objects—the lyrical tumult of the changes, the 
hope, the tears, the rapture, the penitence, the 
despair—place the reader in tumultuous sympathy 
with the poor distracted nun. Exquisitely imag- 
ined, among the passages towards the end, is 
the introduction of a voice speaking to Eloisa from 
the grave of some sister nun, that, in long-forgot- 
ten years, once had struggled and suflered like 
herself, 


Once (like herself) that trembled, wept, and pray’d, 
Love’s victim then, though now a sainted maid. 
Exquisite is the passage in which she prefigures a 
visit yet to come from Abelard to herself—no more 
in the character of a lover, but as a priest, minis- 
tering by spiritual consolations to her dying hours, 
pointing her thoughts to heaven, presenting the 
cross to her through the mists of death, and fight- 
ing for her as a spiritual ally against the torments 
of flesh. That anticipation was not gratified. Abe- 
lard died long before her; and the hour never ar- 
rived for him of which with such tenderness she 
says— 
It will be ¢hen no crime to gaze on me. 


But another anticipation has been fulfilled in a de- 
gree that she could hardly have contemplated ; the 
anticipation, namely— 


That ages hence, when all her woes were o’er, 
And that rebellious heart should beat no more, 


wandering feet should be attracted from afar 
To Paraclete’s white walls and silver springs, 

as the common resting-place and everlasting mar- 
riage-bed of Abelard and Eloisa; that the eyes of 
many that had been touched by their story, by the 
memory of their extraordinary accomplishments in 
an age of darkness, and by the calamitous issue of 
their attachment, should seek, first and Jast, for the 
grave in which the lovers trusted to meet again in 
peace ; and should seek it with interest so absorb- 
ing, that even amidst the ascent of hosannas from 
the choir, amidst the grandeurs of high mass, the 
raising of the host, and ‘‘ the pomp of dreadful sac- 
rifice,’’ sometimes these wandering eyes should 
steal aside to. the solemn abiding-place of Abelard 
and his Eloisa, offering so pathetic a contrast, by 
its peaceful silence, to the agitations of their lives; 
and that there, amidst thoughts which by right 
were all due and dedicated 


to Heaven, 

One human tear should drop and be forgiven. 

We may properly close this subject of Abelard 
and Eloisa, by citing, in English, the solemn Latin 
inscription placed in the last century—six hundred 
years after their departure from earth—over their 
common remains. They were buried in the same 
grave, Abelard dying first by a few weeks more 
than twenty-one years ; his tomb was opened again 
to admit the coffin of Eloisa; and the tradition at 
Quincey, the parish near Nogentsur Seine, in which 
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the monastery of the Paraclete is situated, was— 
that at the moment of interment Abelard opened 
his arms to receive the impassioned creature that 
once had loved him so frantically, and whom he had 
loved with a remorse so memorable. The epitaph 
is singularly solemn in its brief simplicity, consid- 
ering that it came from Paris, and from academic 
wits: ‘* Here, under the same marble slab, lie the 
Founder of this Monastery, Peter Abelard, and its 
earliest Abbess, Heloisa—once united in studies, 
in love, in their unhappy nuptial engagements, and 
in penitential sorrow ; but now, our hope is, retinited 
furever in bliss.’’ 

The Satires of Pope, and what under another 
name @re satires, viz. his Morau Episties, offer a 
second variety of evidence to his voluptuous indo- 
lence. They offend against philosophic truth more 
heavily than the Essay on Man; but not in the 
same way. ‘The Essay on Man sins chiefly by want 
of central principle, and by want therefore of all 
coherency amongst the separate thoughts. But 
taken as separate thoughts, viewed in the light of 
fragments and brilliant aphorisms, the majority of 
the passages have a mode of truth; not of truth 
central and coherent, but of truth angular and 
splintered. The Satires on the other hand were of 
false origin. They arose in a sense of talent for 
caustic effects, unsupported by any satiric heart. 
Pope had neither the malice (except in the most 
fugitive form) which thirsts for leaving wounds, 
nor on the other hand the deep moral indignation 
which burns in men whom Providence has from 
time to time armed with scourges for cleansing the 
sanctuaries of truth or justice. He was contented 
enough with society as he found it: bad it might 
be, but it was good enough for Aim; and it was the 
merest self-delusion if at any moment the instinct 
of glorifying his satiric mission (the magnificabo 
apostolatum meum) persuaded him that in Ais case 
it might be said—Facit indignatio versum. The 
indignation of Juvenal was not always very noble 
in its origin, or pure in its purpose ; it was some- 
times mean in its quality, false in its direction, ex- 
travagant in its expression; but it was tremen- 
dous in the roll of its thunders, and as withering as 
the scowl of a Mephistopheles. Pope, having no 
such internal principle of wrath boiling in his breast, 
being really (if one must speak the truth) in the 
most pacific and charitable frame of mind towards 
all scoundrels whatever, except such as might take 
it into their heads to injure a particular T'wicken- 
ham grotto, was unavoidably a hypocrite of the first 
magnitude when he affected (or sometimes really 
conceited himself) to be in a dreadful passion with 
offenders as a body. It provokes fits of laughter in 
aman who knows Pope's real nature, to watch 
him in the process of brewing the storm that spon- 
taneously will not come ; whistling, like a mariner, 
for a wind to fill his satiric sails; and pumping up 
into his face hideous grimaces in order to appear 
convulsed with histrionic rage. Pope should have 
been counselled never to write satire except on 
those evenings when he was suffering horribly from 





indigestion. By this means the indignation would 
have been ready-made. The rancor against all] 
mankind would have been sincere ; and there would 
have needed to be no extra expense in getting up 
the steam. As it is, the short puffs of anger, the 
uneasy snorts of fury in Pope’s satires, give one 
painfully the feeling of a steam-engine with un- 
sound Jungs. Passion of any kind may become in 
some degree ludicrous, when disproportioned to its 
exciting occasions. But it is never entirely ludi- 
crous, until it is self-betrayed as counterfeit. Sud- 
den collapses of the manufactured wrath, sudden 
oblivion of the criminal, announce Pope's as always 
counterfeit. 

Meantime insincerity is contagious. One false- 
hood draws on another. And having begun by 
taking a station of moral censorship, which was in 
the uttermost degree a self-delusion, Pope went 
on to other self-delusions in reading history the 
most familiar, or in reporting facts the most noto- 
rious. Warburton had more to do with Pope's 
satires, as an original suggester,* and not merely 
as a commentator, than with any other section of 
his works. Pope and he hunted in couples over 
this field; and those who know the absolute crazi- 
ness of Warburton’s mind, the perfect frenzy and 
‘ymphaticus error which possessed him for leaving 
all high-roads of truth and simplicity in order to 
trespass over hedge and ditch after coveys of shy 
paradoxes, cannot be surprised that Pope's good 
sense should often have quitted him under such 
guidance. There is, amongst the earliest poems 
of Wordsworth, one which has interested many 
readers by its mixed strain of humor and tender- 
ness. It describes two thieves who act in concert 
with each other. One is a very aged man, and 
the other is his great-grandson of three years 
old : 

There are ninety good years of fair and foul 

weather 
Between them, and both go a stealing together. 
What reconciles the reader to this social iniquity 
—is the imperfect accountability of the parties ; 
the one being far advanced in dotage, and the other 
an infant. And thus 





Into what sin soever the couple may fall, 

This child but half-knows it, and that not at all. 
Nobody besides suffers from their propensities : 
since the child's mother makes good in excess all 
their depredations; and nobody is duped for an 
instant by their gross attempts at fraud ; for 

Wherever they carry their plots and their wiles, 

Every face in the village is dimpled with smiles. 

There was not the same disparity of years be- 
tween Pope and Warburton as between old Daniel 
and his descendant in the third generation: War- 
burton was but ten years younger. And there 
was also this difference, that in the case of the 
two thieves neither was official ringleader: on the 
contrary, they took it turn about; great grand- 

* It was after his connection with Warburton that 


Pope introduced several of his diving portraits into the 
Satires, 
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papa was ringleader to-day, and the little grandson | offer, he thinks it necessary to integrate his work 
to-morrow : by going forward to C, on which he knows noth- 
ing at all, and, what is even worse, for which in 
his heart he cares nothing at all. Fatal is aj! 
whereas, in the connection of the two literary ac- falsehood. Nothing is so sure to betray a man 
complices, the doctor was latterly always the in-| into the abject degradation of self-exposure as pre- 
stigator to any outrage on good sense ; and Pope, | tending to a knowledge which he has not, or to an 
from mere habit of deference to the doctor's the-| enthusiasm which is counterfeit. By whatever 
ology and theological wig, as well as from grati- | mistake Pope found himself pledged to write upon 
tude for the doctor's pugnacity in his defence, |the characters of women, it was singularly unfor- 
(since Warburton really was as good as a bull-dog |tunate that he had begun by denying to woman 
in protecting Pope’s advance or retreat,) followed | any characters at all. 
with docility the leading of his reverend friend} ~ 
into any excess of folly. It is true, that often- 
times in earlier days Pope had run into scrapes 
from his own heedlessness ; and the doctor had | Well for Aim if he had stuck to that liberal doe- 
not the merit of suggesting the escapade, but only |trine: ** Least said soonest mended.”? And much ' 
of defending it; which he always does, (as sailors | he could not easily have said upon a subject that 
express it,) ‘‘ with a will ;”” for he never shows his |he had pronounced all but a nonentity. In Van t 
teeth so much, or growls so ferociously, as when |Troil’s work, or in Horrebow’s, upon Iceland, I 
he suspects the case to be desperate. But in the | there is a well-known chapter regularly booked in 
satires, although the original absurdity comes for-|the idex—Concerning the Snakes of Iceland. ’ 
ward in the text of Pope, and the Warburtonian | This is the title, the running rubric ; and the body : 
note in defence is apparently no more than an|of the chapter consists of these words—* There 
afier-thought of the good doctor in his usual style |are no snakes in Iceland.’’ That chapter is soon 
of threatening to cudgel anybody who disputes his | studied, and furnishes very little opening for foot- 
friend's assertion, yet sometimes the thought ex- | notes or supplements. Some people have thought 
pressed and adorned by the poet had been prompted |that Mr. Van T. might with advantage have am- ° 
by the divine. This only can account for the |putated this unsnaky chapter on snakes ; but at : 
savage crotchets, paradoxes, and conceits, which |least nobody can accuse him of forgetting his own 
disfigure Pope’s later edition of his satires. extermination of snakes from Iceland, and pro- 
Truth, even of the most appreciable order, truth ceeding immediately to describe such horrible 
of history, goes to wreck continually under the |snakes as eye had never beheld amongst the afflic- 
perversities of Pope's satire applied to celebrated |tions of the island. Snakes there are none, he 
men; and as to the higher truth of philosophy, it|had protested ; and, true to his word, the faithful 
wus still less likely to survive amongst the strug-|man never wanders into any description of Ice- 
vles for striking effects and startling contrasts, |landic snakes. Not so our satiric poet. He, with p 
q But worse are Pope’s satiric sketches of women, | Mahometan liberality, had denied characters, i. ¢., 
ts as carrying the same outrages on good sense to a|souls, to women. ‘‘ Most women,’’ he says, 
et far greater excess; and as these expose the false |** have* no character at all;’’ yet, for all that, 
dee principles on which he worked more brightly, and | finding himself pledged to treat this very subject 
Soe ; have really been the chief ground of tainting |of female characters, he introduces us to a muse- 
(OF Pope’s memory with the reputation of a woman-|um of monsters in that department such as few 
aaae hater, (which he was not,) they are worthy of |fancies could create, and no logic ean rationally 
ws separate notice. explain. What was he todo! He had entered 
; It is painful to follow a man of genius throngh |upon a theme concerning which, as the result has 
5 a succession of inanities descending into absolute |shown, he had not one solitary thonght—good, th 
nonsense, and of vulgarities sometimes terminating bad, or indifferent. Total bankruptcy was im- 
in brutalities. These are harsh words; but not|pending. Yet he was aware of a deep interest 
harsh enough by half as applied to Pope’s gallery |connected with this section of his satires ; and to 


of female portraits. What is the key to his fail- ; ) ~—_ 
. * By what might seem a strange oversight, hut which in Ww 


; et Meroe’ 
ure! It is simply that, throughout this whole fact is a very natural oversight to one who was not uttering pe 
satiric section, not one word is spoken in sincerity |one word in which he seriously believed, Pope, in 4 b 
of heart, or with any vestige of self-belief. ‘The | Prose note on verse 207, roundly asserts ‘that the par- , 


s ticular characters of women are more rarious than those tol 
case was one of those so often witnessed, where |of men.” It is no evasion of this insuflerahle contradic: 


either the indiscretion of friends, or some impulse | tion, that he couples with the greater variety of charae- 


: Sten 8 ‘ : ters in women a greater uniformity in what he presumes ; 
; of erring vanity in the writer, had put him UPON | io he their ruling passion, Even as to this ruling pas- 


x undertaking a task in which he had too little | sion he cannot sgree with himself for ten minutes ; ge0- 
natural interest to have either thought upon it with erally he says, that it is the love of pleasure ; but some- 


‘cinali b d : ith fideli times (as at verse 208) forgetting this monotony, he 
originality, or observed upon it with fidelity. | crihes to women a dualism of passions—love of pleasure 


Sometimes the mere coercion of system drives a|and love of power—which dualism of itself must be 4 
a man into such a folly. He treats a subject which source of self-conflict, and therefore of inexhaustible va- 


: E : riety in character : Si 
Hes branches into A, B, and C. Having discussed A , : th 
ca ; : ‘Those only fix’d, they first or last ohey— ¢ 
F ¥ and B, upon which he really had something to The love of pleasure and the love of sway.” 


Each in his turn was both leader and led : 
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meet this interest he invented what was pungent, 
when he found nothing to record which was true. 

It is a consequence of this desperate resouree— 
this plunge into absolute fiction—that the true ob- 
jection to Pope's satiric sketches of the other sex 
ought not to arise amongst women, as the people 
that suffered by his malice, but amongst readers 
generally, as the people that suffered by his fraud. 
He has promised one thing, and done another. 
He has promised a chapter in the zoology of na- 
ture, and he gives us a chapter in the fabulous 
zoology of the herald’s college. A tigress is not 
much within ordinary experience, still there is 
such a creature ; and in default of a better choice, 
that is, of a choice settling on a more familiar 
object, we are content to accept a good description 
of a tigress. We are reconciled; but we are noé 
reconciled to a description, however spirited, of a 
basilisk. A viper might do; bat not, if you 


please, a dragoness or a harpy. The describer 


question by winking at his fellow-guest ; which 
most atrocious of vulgarities is expressed by the 
most odiously vulgar of phrases—he (ps the wink 
—meaning to tip an insinuation that Silia is in- 
toxicated. Not so, says the poet—drinking is no 
fault of hers—everybody may see [why not the 
winker then’] that what upsets her temper is a 
pimple on the nose. Let us understand, you, Mr. 
Pope. <A pimple!—what, do you mean to say 
that pimples jump up on ladies’ faces at the un- 
furling of a fan? If they really did so in the 
12th of George II., and a lady, not having a pim- 
ple on leaving her dressing-room, might grow one 
whilst taking tea, then we think that a saint might 
be excused for storming a little. But how is it 
that the wretch who winks, does not see the pim- 
ple, the causa teterruma of the sudden wrath ; 





|}at—the company, or the pimple ? 


and Silia, who has no looking-glass at her girdle, 
docs? And then who is it that Silia ‘‘ storms” 
If at the com- 


knows, as well as any of us the spectators know, | pany, we cannot defend her; but if at the pimple 


that he is romancing; the incredulus odi over- 
masters us all; and we cannot submit to be 
detained by a picture which—according to the 
shifting humor of the poet—angry or laughing, is 
a lie where it is not a jest, is an affront to the truth 
of nature where it is not confessedly an extrava- 


gance of drollery. In a playful fiction, we can 





—oh, by all means—storm and weleome—she 
can’t say anything worse than it deserves. Wrong 
or right, however, what mora] does Silia illustrate 
more profound than this—that a particular lady, 
otherwise very amiable, falls into a passion upon 
suddenly finding her face disfigured! But then 
one remembers the song—‘* My face is my for- 


submit with pleasure to the most enormous ex- | dune, sir, she said, sir, she said’’—it is a part of 
aggerations ; but then they must be offered as | every woman's fortune, so long as she is young. 


such. These of Pope’s are not so offered, but as 
serlous portraits—and in that character they affect 
us as odious and malignant libels. The malignity 
was not real—as indeed nothing was real, but a 
condiment for hiding insipidity. Let us examine 
two or three of them, equally with a view to the 
possibility of the object described, and to the deli- 
cacy of the description. 

How soft is Silia! fearful to offend ; 

The frail one’s advocate, the weak one’s friend. 

To her Calista proved her conduct nice ; 

And good Simplicius asks of Acr advice. 

Here we have the general outline of Silia’s 
character ; not particularly striking, but intelligi- 
ble. She has a suavity of disposition that accom- 
inodates itself to all infirmities. And the worst 
thing one apprehends in her is—falseness : people 
with such honeyed breath for present frailties, are 
apt to exhale their rancor upon them when a lit- 
le out of hearing. But really now this is no foi- 
ble of Silia’s. One likes her very well, and 
would be glad of her company to tea. For the 
dramatic reader knows who Calista is—and if Silia 
has indulgence for her, she must be a thoroughly 


tolerant creature. Where is her fault then? 
You shall hear— 


Sudden she storms! she raves!—You tip the 
wink : 
it Spare your censure ; Silia does not drink. 
l eyes may see from what the change arose : 
All eyes may see—(see what !)—a pimple on her 
nose. 


/ness and worms? 





Silia the dulcet, is suddenly transformed into Silia 


the fury. But why? The guest replies to that 


Now to find one’s fortune dilapidated by changes 
so rapid as this—pimples rising as suddenly as 
April clouds, is far too trying a calamity, that a 
little fretfulness should merit either reproach or 
sneer. Dr. Johnson's opinion was that the man, 
who cared little for dinner, could not be reasona- 
bly supposed to care much for anything. More 
truly it may be said that the woman who is reck- 
less about her face must be an unsafe person to 
trust with a secret. But seriously, what moral, 
what philosophic thought can be exemplified by a 
case so insipid, and so imperfectly explained as 
this? But we must move on. 

Next, then, let us come to the case of Nar- 
cissa :— 


** Odious! in woollen ?* *T would a saint provoke,” 
Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke. 
** No, let a charming chiniz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my iifeless face ; 
One would not sure be frightful when one ‘s dead : 
And, Betty, give this cheek a little red.” 
Well, what's the matter now? What's amiss 
with Narcissa, that a satirist must be called in to 
hold an inquest upon her corpse, and take Betty's 
evidence against her mistress? Upon hearing any 
such question, Pope would have started up in the 
character (very unusual with Aim) of religious 
censor, and demanded whether one approved of a 
woman’s fixing her last dying thought upen the 
attractions of a person so soon to dwell with dark- 
Was that right—to provide for 
* This refers to the Act of Parliament for burying 


corpses in woollen, which greatly disturbed the fashiona- 
ble costuine in coflins comme il fuut. 
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coquetting in her coffin. Why no, not strictly 
right, its impropriety cannot be denied ; but what 
strikes one even more is—the suspicion that it 
may be a lie. Be this as it may, there are two 
insurmountable objections to the case of Narcissa, 
even supposing it not fictitious—viz., first, that so 
far as it offends at all, it offends the religious 
sense, and not any sense of which satire takes 
charge ; secondly, that without reference to the 
special functions of satire, any form of poetry 
whatever, or any mode of moral censure, concerns 
itself not at all with anomalies. If the anecdote 
of Narcissa were other than a fiction, then it was 
a case too peculiar and idiosyneratic to furnish a 
poetic illustration ; neither moral philosophy nor 
poetry condescends to the monstrous or the abnor- 
mal; both one and the other deal with the catho- 
lic and the representative. 

There is another Narcissa amongst Pope’s tulip- 
beds of ladies, who is even more open to criticism 
—because offering not so much an anomaly in 
one single trait of her character as an utter anar- 
chy in all. Flavia and Philomedé again present 
the same multitude of features with the same ab- 
sence of all central principle for locking them into 
unity. They must have been distracting to them- 
selves ; and they are distracting to us a century 
later. Philomedé, by the way, stands for the 
second duchess of Marlborough,* daughter of the 
great duke. And these names lead us naturally 
to Sarah, the original, and (one may call her) the 
historical duchess, who is libelled under the name 
of Atossa. This character amongst all Pope’s 
satiric sketches has been celebrated the most, with 
the single exception of his Afticus. But the At- 
ticus rested upon a different basis—it was true ; 
and it was noble. Addison really Aad the infirm- 
ities of envious jealousy, of simulated friendship, 
and of treacherous collusion with his friend’s ene- 
mies—which Pope imputed to him under the hap- 
py parisyllabie name of Atticus; and the mode 
of imputation, the tone of expostulation—indignant 
as regarded Pope’s own injuries, but yet full of 
respect for Addison, and even of sorrowful tender- 
ness—all this in combination with the interest at- 
taching to a feud between two men so eminent, 
has sustained the Alticus as a classic remembrance 
in satiric literature. But the Afossa is a mere 
chaos of incompatibilities, thrown together as into 
some witch's cauldron. The witch, however, had 
sometimes an unaffected malignity, a sincerity of 
venom in her wrath, which acted chemically as a 
solvent for combining the heterogeneous ingredients 
in her kettle ; whereas the want of truth and ear- 
nestness in Pope leave the incongruities in his ket- 
tle of deseription to their natural incoherent oper- 
ation on the reader. We have a great love for the 
great Duchess of Marlborough, though too young 

* The sons of the duke having died, the title and es- 
tates were so settled as to descend through this daughter, 
who married the Earl of Sunderland. In consequence of 
this arrangement, Spencer (until eng displaced the 
great name of Churchill; and the earl became that sec- 
ond Duke of Marlhorough, about whom Smollett tells in 


his History of England (Reign of George IL.) so remark- 
able and to this hour so mysterious a story. 





by a hundred years* or so to have been that true 
and faithful friend which, as contemporaries, we 
might have been. 

What we love Sarah for, is partly that she has 
been ill-used by all subsequent authors, one copy- 
ing from another a fury against her which even in 
the first of these authors was not real. And a 
second thing which we love is her very violence, 
qualified as it was. Sulphureous vapors of wrath 
rose up in columns from the crater of her tempest- 
uous nature against him that deep/y offended her, 
but she neglected petty wrongs. Wait, however 
—let the voleanic lava have time to cool, and al] 
returned to absolute repose. It has been said that 
she did not write her own book. We are of a 
different opinion. The mutilations of the book 
were from other hands; but the main texture of 
the narrative and of the comments were, and must 
have been, from herself, since there could have 
been no adequate motive for altering them, and 
nobody else could have had the same motive for 
uttering them. It is singular that, in the case of 
the duchess, as well as that of the Lady M. W. 
Montagu, the same two men, without concert, were 
the original aggressors among the gens de plume, 
viz., Pope, and subsequently Horace Walpole. 
Pope suffered more from his own’ libellous assault 
upon Afossa, through a calumny against himself 
rebounding from it, than A/ossa could have done 
from the point-blank shot of fifty such batteries. 
The calumny circulated was, that he had been 
bribed by the duchess with a thousand pounds to 
suppress the character—which of itself was bad 
enough; but as the consummation of baseness it 
was added, that after all, in spite of the bribe, he 
cansed it to be published. This calumny we be- 
lieve to have been utterly without foundation. It 
is repelled by Pope's character, incapable of any 
act so vile, and by his position, needing no bribes. 
But what we wish to add is, that the calumny is 
equally repelled by Sarah’s character, incapable of 
any propitiation so abject. Pope wanted no thou- 
sand pounds; but neither did Sarah want his 
clemency. He would have rejected the £1000 
cheque with scorn; but she would have scorned 
to offer it. Pope cared little for Sarah ; but Sa- 
rah cared less for Pope. 

What is offensive, and truly so, to every gener- 
ous reader, may be expressed in two items: first, 
not pretending to have been himself injured by the 
duchess, Pope was in this instance meanly adopt- 
ing some third person’s malice, which sort of in- 
trusion into other people’s quarrels is a sycophan- 
tic act, even where it may not have rested upon 3 
sycophantic motive; secondly, that even as 4 
second-hand malice it is not sincere. More shock- 
ing than the malice is the self-imposture of the 
malice: in the very act of puffing out his cheeks 
like Bolus, with ebullient fury, and conceiting 
himself to be in a passion perfectly diabolic, Pope 

* The duchess died in the same year as Pope, viz. 
just in time by a few months to miss the Rebellion of 
1745, and the second Pretender; spectacles which for 


little reasons (vindictive or otherwise) both of them 
would have enjoyed until the spring of 1746. 
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js really unmoved, or angry only by favor of dys- 


rah, (whom he was quite the man to love,) though 
not at the clink of her thousand guineas, he would 
have fallen at her feet, and kissed her beautiful 
hand with rapture. ‘To enter a house of hatred 
as a junior partner, and to take the stock of mal- 
ice at a valuation—(we copy from advertisements) 
—that is an ignoble act. But then how much 
worse in the midst of all this unprovoked wrath, 
real as regards the persecution which it meditates, 
but false as the flatteries of a slave in relation to 
its pretended grounds, for the spectator to find its 
malice counterfeit, and the fury only a plagiarism 
from some personated fury in an opera. 

There is no truth in Pope's satiric sketches of 
women—not even colorable truth; but if there 
were, how frivolous—how hollow, to erect into 
solemn monumental protestations against the whole 
female sex what, if examined, turn out to be pure 
casual eccentricities, or else personal idiosyncracies, 
or else foibles shockingly caricatured, but, above 
all, to be such foibles as could not have connected 
themselves with sincere feelings of indignation in 
any rational mind. 

The length and breadth [almost we might say 
—the depth] of*the shallowness, which character- 
izes Pope’s philosophy, cannot be better reflected 
than from the four well-known lines— 


For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can’t be wrong, whose life is in the nght : 
For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administer’d is best. 


In the first couplet, what Pope says is, that a 
life, which is irreproachable on a human scale of 
appreciation, neutralizes and practically cancels all 
possible errors of creed, opinion, or theory. But 
this schism between the moral life of man and 
his moral faith, which takes it for granted that 
either may possibly be true whilst the other is en- 
tirely false, can wear a moment's plausibility only 
by understanding /ife in so limited a sense as the 
sum of a man’s external actions, appreciable by 
man. He whose life is in the right, cannot, says 


Pope, in any sense calling for blame, have a wrong | 


faith ; that is, if his life were right, his creed 
might be disregarded. But the answer is—that 
his life, according to any adequate idea of Jife in a 
moral creature, cannot be in the right unless in so 
far as it bends to the influences of a true faith. 
How feeble a conception must that man have of 
the infinity which lurks in a human spirit, who 
can persuade himself that its total capacities of 
life are exhaustible by the few gross acts incident 
to social relations or opey to human valuation ! 
An act, which may be necessarily limited and 
Without opening for a variety, may involve a large 
Variety of motives—motives again, meaning grounds 
of action that are distinctly recognized for such, 
may (numerically speaking) amount to nothing at 
all when compared with the absolutely infinite in- 
fluxes of feeling or combinations of feeling that 
vary the thoughts of man; and the true internal 
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acts of moral man are his thoughts—his yearnings 
—his aspirations—his sympathies—his repulsions 
of heart. This is the life of man as it is appre- 
ciable by heavenly eyes. The scale of an alpha- 
bet—how narrow is that! Four or six and twen- 
ity letters, and all is finished. Syllables range 
through a wider compass. Words are yet more 
than syllables. But what are words to thoughts ! 
Every word has a thought corresponding to it, so 
, that not by so much as one solitary counter can the 
| words outrun the thoughts. But every thought 
has not a word corresponding to it: so that the 
thoughts may outrun the words by many a thou- 
sand counters. In a developed nature they do se. 
But what are the thoughts when set against the 
| modifications of thoughts by feelings, hidden even 
|from him that feels them—or against the inter- 
combinations of such modifications with others— 
complex with complex, decomplex with decomplex 
—these can be unravelled by no human eye. 
This is the infinite music that God only can read 
upon the vast harp of the human heart. Some 
have fancied that musical combinations might be 
exhausted. A new Mozart might be impossible. 
All that he could do, might already have been 
done. Music laughs at ¢hat, as the sea laughs at 
palsy for its billows, as the morning laughs at old 
age and wrinkles for itself. But a harp, though a 
world in itself, is but a narrow world by compari- 
son with the world of a human heart. 

Now these thoughts, tinctured subtly with the 
perfume and coloring of human affections, make up 
the sum of what merits xur’ ¢Eozyr the name of 
life; and these in a vast proportion depend for 
their possibilities of truth upon the degree of ap- 
proach which the thinker makes to the appropriation 
of a pure faith. A man is thinking all day long, 
and putting thoughts into words: he is acting com- 
paratively seldom. But are any man’s thoughts 
brought into conformity with the openings to truth 
that a faith like the Christian’s faith suggests? 
Far from it. Probably there never was one 
thought, from the foundation of the earth, that has 
'passed through the mind of man, which did not 
loffer some blemish, some sorrowful shadow of 





‘pollution, when it came up for review before a 
| heavenly tribunal ; that is, supposing it a thought 
‘entangled at all with human interests or human 
‘passions. But it is the key in which the thoughts 
move, that determines the stage of moral advance- 
|ment. So long as we are human, many among 
‘the numerous and evanescent elements that enter 
(half-observed or not observed at all) into our 
thoughts, cannot dut be tainted. But the govern- 
|ing, the predominant element it is which gives the 
\character and the tendency to the thought; and 
| this must become such, must become a governing 
element, through the quality of the ideals deposited 
in the heart by the quality of the religious faith. 
One pointed illustration of this suggests itself from 
‘another poem of Pope’s in which he reiterates his 
'shallow doctrine. In his Universal Prayer he in- 
' forms us, that it can matter little whether we pray 
to Jebovah or to Jove, so long as in either case we 
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pray to the First Cause. To contemplate God 
under that purely ontological relation to the world 
would have little more operative value for what is 
most important in man than if he prayed to grav- 
itation. And it would have been more honest in 
Pope to say, as virtually he has said in the couplet 
under examination, that it can matter little whether 
man prays at all to any being. It deepens the 
scandal of the sentiment, coming from a poet pro- 
fessing Christianity, that a clergyman, (holding 
preferment in the English Church,) viz., Dr. Jo- 
seph Wharton, justifies Pope for this Pagan opin- 
ion, upon the ground that an ancient philosopher 
had uttered the same opinion long before. What 
sort of philosopher? A Christian? No: but a 
Pagan. What then is the value of the justification 
To a Pagan it could be no blame that he should 
avow a reasonable Pagan doctrine. In Irish 
phrase, it was “true for Aim.’’ Amongst gods 
that were all utterly alienated from any scheme of 
moral government, all equally remote from the ex- 
ecutive powers for sustaining such a government, 
so long as there was a practical anarchy and rival- 
ship amongst themselves, there could be no suf- 
ficient reason for addressing vows to one rather than 
to another. ‘The whole pantheon collectively could 
do nothing for moral influences, a fortiori, no sepa- 
rate individual amongst them. Pope indirectly con- 
fesses this elsewhere by his own impassioned ex- 
pression of Christian feelings, though implicitly 
denying it here by his mere understanding. For 
he reverberates elsewhere, by deep echoes, that 
power in Christianity which even in a legendary 
tale he durst not on mere principles of good sense 
and taste have ascribed to Paganism. For instance, 
how could a God, having no rebellion to complain 
of in man, pretend to any occasion of large forgive- 
ness to man, or of framing means for reconciling 
this forgiveness with his own attribute of perfect 
holiness' What room, therefore, for ideals of 
mercy, tenderness, long-suffering, under any Pagan 
religion—under any worship of Jove! How, again, 
from gods, disfigured by fleshy voluptuousness in 
every mode, could any countenance be derived to 
an awful ideal of purity! Accordingly we find, 
that even among the Romans, (the most advanced, 
as regards moral priociple, of all heathen nations,) 
neither the deep fountain of benignity, nor that of 
purity, was unsealed in man’s heart. So much of 
either was sanctioned as could fall within the pur- 
poses of the magistrate, but beyond that level 
neither fountain could have been permitted to throw 
up its columns of water, nor could in fact have had 
any impulse to sustain it in ascending; and not 
merely because it would have been repressed by 
ridicule as a deliration of the human mind, but also 
because it would have been frowned upon grave- 
lv by the very principle of the Roman polity, as 
wandering away from civic objects. Even for so 
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much of these great restorative ventilations as 
Rome enjoyed, she was indebted not to her religion 
but to elder forces that acted in spite of her religion, 
viz., the original law written upon the human heart. 
Now, on the other hand, Christianity has left a 
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separate system of ideals amongst men, which (as 
regards their development) are continually growing 
in authority. Waters, after whatever course of 
wandering, rise to the level of their original springs. 
Christianity lying so far above all other fountains 
of religious influence, no wonder that its irrigations 
rise to altitudes otherwise unknown, and from 
which the distribution to every level of society be- 
comes comparatively easy. Those men are reached 
oftentimes—choosing or not choosing—by the heal- 
ing streams, who have not sought them, nor even 
recognized them. Infidels of the most determined 
class talk in Christian lands the morals of Chris- 
tianity, and exact that morality with their hearts, 
constantly mistaking it for a morality coéxtensive 
with man: and why? Simply from having been 
moulded unawares by its universal pressure through 
infancy, childhood, manhood, in the nursery, in the 
school, in the market-place. Pope himself, not by 
system or by affectation an infidel, not in any co- 
herent sense a doubter, but a careless and indolem 
assenter to such doctrines of Christianity as his own 
church prominently put forward, or as social re- 
spectability seemed to enjoin—Pope, therefore, so 
far a very lukewarm Christian, was yet uncon- 
sciously to himself searched profoundly by the 
Christian types of purity. This we may read in his 


Hark, the herald angels say, 
—— Sister spirit, come away ! 

Or again, as some people read the great lesson of 
spiritual ethics more pathetically in those that have 
transgressed them than in those that have been 
faithful to the end—read them in the Magdalen 
that fades away in penitential tears rather than in 
the virgin martyr triumphant on the scaffuld—we 
may see in his own Eloisa, and in her fighting 
with the dread powers let loose upon her tempest- 
uous soul, how profoundly Pope also had druuk 
from the streams of Christian sentiment through 
which a new fountain of truth had ripened a new 
vegetation upon earth. What was it that Eloisa 
fought witht What power afflicted her trembling 
nature, that any Pagan religions cou/d have evoked! 
The human love, ‘“‘ the nympholepsy of the fond 
despair,’’ might have existed in a vestal virgin 
of ancient Rome ; but in the vestal what counter 
influence could have come into conflict with the 
passion of love through any operation whatever of 
religion? None of any ennobling character that 
could reach the vestal’s own heart. The way in 
which religion connected itself with the case was 
through a traditional superstition—not built upon 
any fine spiritual sense of female chastity as deat 
to Heaven—but upon a gross fear of alienating 4 
tutelary goddess by offering an imperfect sacrifice. 
| This sacrifice, the sacrifice of the natural house- 
hold* charities in a few injured women on the 2!- 
tar of the goddess, was selfish in all its stages— 
selfish in the dark deity that could be pleased by 
the sufferings of a human being simply as sufler- 

* The vestals not only renounced marriage, at least fr 
those years in which marriage could be a natural blessire 


but also left their fathers’ houses at an age the most tr) 
ing to the human heart as regards the pangs of separatio! 
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plicit commentaries of his understanding. He, 
like so many others, was unable to read or inter- 


pret the testimonies of his own heart, which is a 


these sufferings as a ransom paid through sighs| deep over which diviner agencies brood than are 


and tears for their ambition—selfish in the vestal 
herself, as sustained altogether by fear of a pun-| 
ishineut too terrific to face, sustained therefore by | 
the meanest principle in her nature. But in Eloi- 
sa how grand is the collision between deep reli- 
gious aspirations and the persecuting phantoms of 
her undying human passion! The vestal feared 
to be walled up alive, abandoned to the pangs of 
hunger—to the trepidations of darkness—to the 
echoes of her own lingering groans—to the tor- 
ments perhaps of frenzy rekindling at intervals the 
decaying agonies of flesh. Was that what Eloisa 
feared’ Punishmeti she had none to apprehend ; 
the crime was past, and remembered only by the 
criminals ; there was none to accuse but herself ; 
there was none to judge but God. Wherefore 
should Eloisa fear? Wherefore and with what 
should she fight’ She fought by turns against 
herself and against God, against her human nature 
and against her spiritual yearnings. How grand 
were the mysteries of her faith, how gracious and 
forgiving its condescensions '—How deep had been 
her human love, how imperishable its remem- 
brance on earth!—‘* What is it,’ the Roman 
vestal would have said, ‘* that this Christian lady 
is afraid of What is the phantom that she seems 
to see?’ Vestal! it is not fear, but grief. She 
sees an immeasurable heaven that seems to touch 
her eyes ; so near is she to its love. Suddenly, 
an Abelard—the glory of his race—appears, 
that seems to touch her lips. ‘The heavens recede, 
and diminish to a starry point twinkling in an un-| 
fathomable abyss ; they are all but lost for her. 
Fire, it is in Elosia that searches fire; the holy 
that fights with the earthly ; fire that cleanses 
with fire that consumes ; like cavalry the two fires 
wheel and counterwheel, advancing and retreating, 
charging and countercharging through and through 
each other. Elosia trembles, but she trembles as 
a guilty creature before a tribunal unveiled within 
the secrecy of her own nature ; there was no such 
trembling in the heathen worlds, for there was no 
such secret tribunal. Eloisa fights with a shadowy 
enemy ; there was no such fighting for Roman ves- 
tals ; because all the temples of our earth, (which 
is the crowned Vesta,) no, nor all the glory of her 
altars, nor all the pomp of her cruelties, could| 
cite from the depth of a human spirit any such 
fearful shadow as Christian faith evokes from an 
afflicted conscience. 

Pope, therefore, wheresoever his heart speaks 
loudly, shows how deep had been his early im- 
pressions from Christianity. That is sown in his 
intimacy with Crashaw, in his Eloisa, in his Mes- 
siah, in his adaptation to Christian purposes of the | 
Dying Adrian, &e. It is remarkable also, that! 
Pope betrays, in all places where he has occasion’ 
to argue about Christianity, how much grander) 
and more faithful to that great theme were the, 








subconscious perceptions of his heart than the eX | 
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legible to the inteilect. The cipher written on 
his heaven-visited heart was deeper than his under- 
standing could interpret. 

If the question were asked, What ought to 
have been the best among Pope’s poems? most 
people would answer, the Essay on Man. If the 
question were asked, What is the worst ? all people 
of judgment would say, the Essay on Man. 
Whilst yet in its rudiments this poem claimed the 
first place by the promise of its subject; when fin- 
ished, by the utter failure of its execution, it fell 
into the last. The case possesses a triple interest 
—first, as illustrating the character of Pope modi- 
fied by his situation ; secondly, as illustrating the 
true nature of that ‘‘ didactic’? poetry to which 
this particular poem is usually referred ; thirdly, 
as illustrating the anomalous condition to which a 
poem so grand in its ambition has been reduced by 
the double disturbance of its proper movement ; 
one disturbance through the position of Pope, 
another through his total misconception of didactic 
poetry. First, as regards Pope's situation, it may 
seem odd—but it is not so—that a man’s social 
position should overrule his intellect. The serip- 
tural denunciation of riches, as a snare to any 
man that is striving to rise above worldly views, 
applies not at all less to the intellect, and to any 
man seeking to ascend by some aerial arch of flight 
above ordinary intellectual efforts. Riches are fa- 
tal to those continuities of energy without which 
there is no success of that magnitude. Pope had 
£800 a year. That seems not so much. No, 
certainly not, with a wife and six children; but 
by accident Pope had no wife and no children. 
He was luxuriously at his ease ; and this accident 
of his position in life fell in with a constitutional 
infirmity that predisposed him to indolence. Even 
his religious faith, by shutting him out from those 
public employments which else his great friends 
would have been too happy to obtain for him, 
aided his idleness, or sometimes invested it with a 
false character of conscientious self-denial. He 
cherished his religion confessedly as a plea for idle- 
ness. The result of all this was, that in his hab- 
its of thinking and of study, (if study we can call 
a style of reading so desultory as Ais,) Pope be- 
came a pure dilettante; in his intellectual eclecti- 
cism he was a mere epicure, toying with the deli- 
eacies and varieties of literature; revelling in the 
first bloom of moral speculations, but sated imme- 
diately ; fastidiously retreating from all that threat- 
ened labor, or that exacted continuous attention ; 
fathoming, throughout all his vagrancies amongst 
books, no foundation ; filling up no chasms; and 
with all his fertility of thought expanding no germs 
of new life. 

This career of luxurious indolence was the re- 
sult of early luck which made it possible, and of 
bodily constitution which made it tempting. And 
when we remember his youthful introduction to 
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the highest circles in the metropolis, where he 
never lost his footing, we cannot wonder that, 
without any sufficient motive for resistance, he 
should have sunk passively under his constitutional 
propensities, and should have fluttered amongst 
the flower-beds of literature or philosophy far 
more in the character of a libertine butterfly for 
casual enjoyment, than of a hard-working bee 
pursuing a premeditated purpose. 

Such a character, strengthened by such a situa- 
tion, would at any rate have disqualified Pope for 
composing a work severely philosophic, or where 
philosophy did more than throw a colored light of 
pensiveness upon some sentimental subject. If it 
were necessary that the philosophy should enter 
substantially into the very texture of the poem, 
furnishing its interest and prescribing its move- 
merit, in that case Pope’s combining and theoriz- 
ing faculty would have shrank as from the labor 
of building a pyramid. And woe to him where it 
did not, as really happened in the case of the Es- 
say on Man. For his faculty of execution was 
under an absolute necessity of shrinking in horror 
from the enormous details of such an enterprise to 
which so rashly he had pledged himself. He was 
sure to find himself, as find himself he did, landed 
in the most dreadful embarrassment upon review- 
ing his own work. A work which, when finished, 
was not even begun; whose arches wanted their 
key-stones ; whose parts had no coherency ; and 
whose pillars, in the very moment of being thrown 
open to public view, were already crumbling into 
ruins. This utter prostration of Pope in a work 
so ambitious as an Essay on Man—a prostration 
predetermined from the first by the personal cir- 
cumstances which we have noticed, was rendered 
still more irresistible in the second place by the 
general misconception in which Pope shared as to 
the very meaning of ‘ didactic’’ poetry. Upon 
which point we pause to make an exposition of 
our own views. 

What is didactic poetry? What does “* didac- 
tic’ mean when applied as a distinguishing epi- 
thet to such an idea asa poem? ‘The predicate 
destroys the subject ; it is a case of what logicians 
call contradictio in adjecto—the unsaying by means 
of an attribute the very thing which in the subject 
of that attribute you have just affirmed. No poetry 
can have the function of teaching. It is impossi- 
ble that a variety of species should contradict the 
very purpose which contradistinguishes its genus. 
The several species differ partially ; but not by 
the whole idea which differentiates their class. 
Poetry, or any one of the fine arts, (all of which 
alike speak through the genial nature of man and 
his excited sensibilities,) can teach only as nature 
teaches, as forests teach, as the sea teaches, as 
infancy teaches, viz., by deep impulse, by hiero- 
glyphic suggestion. Their teaching is not direct 
or explicit, but lurking, implicit, masked in deep 
incarnations. To teach formally and professedly 
is to abandon the very differential character and 
principle of poetry. If poetry could condescend 
to teach anything, it would be truths moral or re- 


ligious. But even these it can utter only through 
symbols and actions. The great moral, for in- 
stance, the last result of the Paradise Lest, is once 
formally announced ; but it teaches itself only by 
diffusing its lessons through the entire poem in the 
total succession of events and purposes; and even 
this succession teaches it only when the whole is 
gathered into unity by a reflex act of meditation - 
just as the pulsation of the physical heart can ex- 
ist only when all the parts in an animal system 
are locked into one organization. 

To address the insulated understanding is to lay 
aside the Prospero’s robe of poetry. The objec- 
tion, therefore, to didactic poetry, as vulgarly un- 
derstood, would be fatal even if there were nove 
but this logical objection derived from its definition. 
To be in self-contradiction is, for any idea what- 
ever, sufficiently to destroy itself. But it betrays 
a more obvious and practical contradiction when a 
little searched. If the true purpose of a man’s 
writing a didactic poem were to teach, by what 
suggestion of idiocy should he choose to begin by 
putting on fetters?| Wherefore should the simple 
man volunteer to handcuff and manacle himself, 
were it only by the incumbrances of metre, and 
perhaps of rhyme? But these he will find the 
very least of his encumbrances. A far greater 
exists in the sheer necessity of omitting in any 
poem a vast variety of details, and even capital 
sections of the subject, unless they will bend to the 
purposes of ornament. Now this collision between 
two purposes, the purpose of use in mere teaching 
and the purpose of poetic delight, shows, by the 
uniformity of its solution, which is the true pur- 
pose, and which the merely ostensible purpose. 
Had the true purpose been instruction, the moment 
that this was found incompatible with a poetic 
treatment, as soon as it was seen that the sound 
education of the reader-pupil could not make way 
without loitering to gather poetic flowers, the stern 
ery of ‘* duty”? would oblige the poet to remember 
that he had dedicated himself to a didactic mission, 
and that he differed from other poets, as a monk 
from other men, by his vows of selt-surrender to 
harsh ascetic functions. But, on the contrary, in 
the very teeth of this rule, wherever such a col- 
lision does really take place, and one or other of 
the supposed objects must give way, it is always 
the vulgar object of teaching (the pedagogue’s 
object) which goes to the rear, whilst the higher 
object of poetic emotion moves on triumphantly. 
In reality not one didactic poet has ever yet at- 
tempted to use any parts or processes of the pat- 
ticular art which he made his theme, unless in so 
far as they seemed susceptible of poetic treatment, 
and only because they seemed so. Look at the 
poem of Cyder, by Philips, or the Fleece of Dyer, 
or (which is a still weightier example) at the 
Georgics of Virgil—does any of these poets show 
the least anxiety for the correctness of your prit- 
ciples, or the delicacy of your manipulations in 
the worshipful arts they affect to teach? No; 
but they pursue these arts through every stage that 





offers any attractions of beauty. Avnd in the very 
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teeth of all anxiety for teaching, if there existed | Rape of the Lock there is a game at cards played, 
traditionally any very absurd way of doing a thing |and played with a brilliancy of effect and felicity 
which happened to be eminently picturesque, and, |of selection, applied to the circumstances, which 


if opposed to this, there were some improved mode 
that had recommended itself to poetic hatred by 
being dirty and ugly, the poet (if a good one) 
would pretend never to have heard of this dis- 
agreeable improvement. Or if obliged, by some 
rival poet, not absolutely to ignore it, he would 
allow that such a thing could be done, but hini 
that it was hateful to the Muses or Graces, and 
very likely to breed a pestilence. 

This subordination of the properly didactic func- 
tion to the poetic, which, leaving the old essential 
distinction of poetry [viz., its sympathy with the 
genial motions of man’s heart] to override all ac- 
cidents of special variation, and showing that the 
essence of poetry never can be set aside by its 
casual modifications—will be compromised by 
some loose thinkers, under the idea that in didac- 
tie poetry the element of instruction is in fact one 
element, though subordinate and secondary. Not 
at all. What we are denying is—that the ele- 
ment of instruction enters at all into didactic 
poetry. The subject of the Georgics, for instance, 
is rural economy as practised by Italian farmers ; 
but Virgil not only omits altogether innumerable 
points of instruction insisted on as articles of re- 
ligious necessity by Varro, Cato, Columella, &c. ; 
but, even as to those instructions which he does 
communicate, he is careless whether they are made 
technically intelligible or not. He takes very 
little pains to keep you from capital mistakes in 
practising his instructions ; but he takes good care 
that you shall not miss any strong impression for 
the eye or the heart to which the rural process, or 
rural scene, may naturally lead. He pretends to 
give you a lecture on farming, in order to have an 
excuse for carrying you all round the beautiful 
farm. He pretends to show you a good plan for 
a farm-house, as the readiest means of veiling his 
impertinence in showing you the farmer's wife and 
her rosy children. It is an excellent plea for 
getting a peep at the bonny milk-maids to propose 
an inspection of a model dairy. You pass through 
the poultry-yard, under whatever pretence, in re- 
ality to see the peacock and his harem. And so 
on to the very end, the pretended instruction is 
but in secret the connecting tie which holds to- 
gether the laughing flowers going off from it to 
the right and to the left; whilst if ever at inter- 
vals this prosy thread of pure didactics is brought 
forward more obtrusively, it is so by way of foil, 
to make more effective upon the eye the prodigali- 
ty of the floral magnificence. 

We affirm therefore that the didactic poet is so 
far from seeking even a secondary or remote object 
in the particular points of information which he 
may happen to communicate, that much rather he 
would prefer the having communicated none at all. 
We will explain ourselves by means of a little 
illustration from Pope, which will at the same 
time furnish us within miniature type of what we 
ourselves mean by a didactic poem, both in refer- 
ence to what it is, and to what it is nof. In the 


make it a sort of gem within a gem. This game 

[wes not in the first edition of the poem, but was 
an after-thought of Pope’s, labored therefore with 
more than usual care. We regret that ombre, 
the game described, is no longer played, so that 
\the entire skill with which the mimic battle is 
|fought cannot be so fully appreciated as in Pope’s 
mo The strategies have partly perished, which 
really Pope ought not to complain of, since he 
[suffers only as Hannibal, Marius, Sertorius, suf- 
fered before him. Enough however survives of 
| what will tell its own story. For what is it, let 
jus ask, that a poet has to do in such a case, sup- 
posing that he were disposed to weave a didactic 
| poem out of a pack of cards, as Vida has out of 
the chess-board’ In describing any particular 
game he does not seek to teach you that game— 
‘he postulates it as already known to you—but 
he relies upon separate resources. Is¢, he will 
revive in the reader's eye, for picturesque effect, 
the well-known personal distinctions of the several 
kings, knaves, &c., their appearances and their 
powers. diy, he will choose some game in 
which he may display a happy selection applied 
to the chances and turns of fortune, to the ma- 
neuvres, to the situations of doubt, of bright- 
ening expectation, of sudden danger, of criti- 
cal deliverance, or of final defeat. The interest 
of a war will be rehearsed—lis est de paupere reg- 
no—that is true; but the depth of the agitation 
on such occasions, whether at chess, at draughts, 
or at cards, is not measured of necessity by the 
| sraindeur of the stake; he selects, in short, what- 
ever fascinates the eye or agitates the heart by 
| sniendery of life; but so far from teaching, he pre- 
|supposes the reader already taught, in order that 
he may go along with the movement of the de- 
scriptions. 

Now, in treating a subject so wide, indeed so 
inexhaustible, as man, this eclecticism ceases to 
be possible. Every part depends upon every 
other part: in such a nexus of truths to insulate 
is to annihilate. Severed from each other, the 
parts lose their support, their coherence, their 
l very meaning ; you have no liberty to reject or to 
choose. Besides, in treating the ordinary themes 
proper for what is called didactic poetry—say, 
for instance, that it were the art of rearing silk- 
worms er bees—or suppose it to be horticulture, 
landscape-gardening, hunting, or hawking, rarely 
does there occur anything polemic ; or, if a slight 
controversy does arise, it is easily hushed asleep— 
it is stated in a line, it is answered in a couplet. 
But in the themes of Lucretius and Pope every 
thing is polemic—you move only through dispute, 
you prosper only by argument and never-ending 
controversy. There is not positively one capital 
proposition or doctrine about man, about his ori- 
gin, his nature, his relations to God, or his pros- 
| pects, but must be fought for with energy, watched 
lat every turn with vigilance, and followed into 
‘ ealile mazes, not under the choice of the writer, 
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but under the inexorable dictation of the argu- 
ment. 

Such a poem, so unwieldy, whilst at the same 
time so austere in its philosophy, together with 
the innumerable polemic parts essential to its good 
faith and even to its evolution, would be absolute- 
ly unmanageable from excess and from dispropor- 
tion, since often a secondary demur would occupy 
far more space than a principal section. Here lay 
the impracticable dilemma for Pope’s Essay on 
Man. To satisfy the demands of the subject, was 
to defeat the objects of poetry. To evade the 
demands in the way that Pope has done, is to 
olfer us a ruin for a palace. The very same di- 
lemma existed for Lucretius, and with the very 
same result. The De Rerum Naturd, (which 
might, agreeably to its theme, have been entitled 
De omnibus rebus,) and the Essay on Man, (which 
might equally have borne the Lucretian title De 
Rerum Naturd,) are both, and from the same 
cause, fragments that could not have been com- 
pleted. Both are accumulations of diamond-dust 
without principles of coherency. In a succession 
of pictures, such as usually form the materials of 
didactic poems, the slightest thread of interdepen- 
dency is sufficient. But, in works essentially and 
everywhere argumentative and polemic, to omit 
the connecting links, as often as they are insus- 
ceptible of poetic effect, is to break up the unity 
of the parts, and to undermine the foundations, in 
what expressly offers itself as a systematic and 
architectural whole. Pope’s poem has suffered 
even more than that of Lucretius from this want 
of cohesion. It is indeed the realization of an- 
archy ; and one amusing test of this may be found 
in the fact, that different commentators have de- 
duced from it the very opposite doctrines. In 
some instances this apparent antinomy is doubtful, 
and dependent on the ambiguities and obscurities 
of the expression. But in others it is fairly de- 
ducible ; and the cause lies in the elliptical strue- 
ture of the work: the ellipsis, or (as sometimes 
it may be called) the chasm may be filled up in 
two different modes essentially hostile; and he 
that supplies the Aiatus in effect determines the 
bias of the poem this way or that—to a religious 
or to a sceptical result. In this edition the com- 
mentary of Warburton has been retained, which 
ought certainly to have been dismissed. The 
Kssay is, in effect, a Hebrew word with the vowel- 
points omitted ; and Warburton supplies one set 
of vowels, while Crousaz, with equal right, sup- 
plies 2 contradictory set. 

As a whole, the edition before us is certainly 
the most agreeable of all that we possess. The 
fidelity of Mr. Roscoe to the interests of Pope's 
reputation, contrasts pleasingly with the harshness 
of the times of Bowles, and the reckless neutrality 
of Warton. In the editor of a great classic, we 
view it as a virtue, wearing the grace of loyalty, 
that he should refuse to expose frailties or defects 
in a spirit of exultation. Mr. Roscoe’s own netes 
are written with peculiar good sense, temperance, 
and kind feeling. The only objection to them, 
whic, spplies however still more to the notes of 





former editors, is the want of compactness. They 
are not written under that austere instinct of com- 
pression and verbal parsimony, as the ideal merit 
in an annotator, which ought to govern all such 
ministerial labors in our days. Books are becom- 
ing too much the oppression of the intellect, and 
cannot endure any longer the accumulation of un- 
digested commentaries, or that species of diffusion 
in editors which roots itself in laziness : the efforts 
of condensation and selection are painful ; and they 
are luxuriously evaded by reprinting indiserimi- 
nately whole masses of notes—though often jn 
substance reiterating each other. But the inter- 
ests of readers clamorously call for the amendment 
of this system. The principle of selection must 
now be applied even to the feat of great authors. 
It is no longer advisable to reprint the whole of 
either Dryden or Pope. Not that we would wish 
to see their works mutilated. Let such as are 
selected be printed in the fullest integrity of the 
text. But some have lost their interest ;* others, 
by the elevation of public morals since the days 
of those great wits, are felt to be now utterly un- 
fit for general reading. Equally for the reader's 
sake and the poet’s, the time has arrived when 
they may be advantageously retrenched ; for they 
are painfully at war with those feelings of entire 
and honorable esteem with which all lovers of 
exquisite intellectual brillianey must wish te sur- 
round the name and memory of Pops. 


' TO THE CENTURY PLANT. 
BY MISS ANNE C. LYNCH. 
Puiant of a hundred years! destroying Time 

Passeth thy gentle race with hurrying tread, 
Leaves these thy petals colorless and dim, 

Strews with their withered leaves the mossy bed, 

And sweeps them onward with the countless dead, 
Ere the swift passing of the summer hour— 

But, beauteous flower! above thy towering head 
An age hath passed and left no trace of power, 
Plant of a hundred years! thou seem’st ‘Time's 

favorite flower! 


I would that he had passed less lightly o’er thee, 
And on thy polished leaves some record made 
Of all the scenes that long since passed before thee, 

When round thee waved a forest, in whose shade 
The Indian lover wooed his dusky maid,— 
When the red warriors lit their council fires, 
As pealed the war-ery over hill and glade, 
And then in triumph raised the funeral pyre 
Of the ill-fated captive, bride, or son, or sire. 


Alas! fair flower! they ’ve vanished from the earth, 
That wronged and injured race, and none are here 

Of all the friends that knew thee at thy birth,— 
No longer near thee rests the wearied deer, 
Thy sister flowers have faded with each year, 

Still thou remainest, though they all have flown, 
Like some strange being from another sphere, 

Or like some aged man, sad and alone,— 

May I not linger here, when those I love are gone! 


*We do not include the Duncrap in this list. On 
the contrary, the arguments by which it has heen gener- 
ally undervalued, as though antiquated by lapse of time 
and by the fading of names, are all unsound. We our- 
selves hold it to be the greatest of Pope’s efforts. But 
for that very reason we retire from the examination of it, 


‘which we had designed, as being wholly disproportioned 


to the narrow limits remaining to us. 



































FAREWELL TO OLE 


FAREWELL TO OLE BULL. 
BY A. C. LYNCH. 


‘Tuere was a fountain in my heart 
Whose deeps had not been stirred— 
A thirst for music in my soul 
My ear had never heard. 


A feeling of the incomplete, 
To all bright things allied— 

A sense of something beautiful 
Unfilled, unsatisfied. 


But, waked beneath thy master hand, 
Those trembling chords have given 

A foretaste of that deep full life 
That I shall know in heaven. 





In that resistless spell, for once 
The Vulture of Unrest, | 
That whets its beak upon my heart, 
Lies, charmed, within my breast. 





Pale Memory and flushed Hope forget, 
Ambition sinks to sleep, | 

And o’er my spirit falls a bliss | 
So perfect that I weep. | 

Oh, stranger, though thy farewell notes 
Now on the breeze may sigh, 

Yet treasured in our thrilling hearts 


Their echo shall not die. 


Thou ‘st brought us, from thy northern home, 
Old Norway's forest tones ; l 
Wild melodies, from ancient lands, 
Of palaces and thrones. 


Take back the ‘ prairie’s solitude’’— 
The voice of that dry sea, 

Whose billowy breast is dyed with flowers, 
Made audible by thee. 


Take back with thee what ne’er before 
To music’s voice was given— 

The anthem that ** Niagara’ chants 
Unceasingly to heaven ; 


The spirit of a people, waked 
By freedom’s battle ery— 

The ‘* Memory of their Washington’’— 
Their song of victory. 


Take back with thee a loftier fame, 
A prouder niche in art— 

Fresh laurels from our virgin soil, 
And—take a nation’s heart ! 





Tue Baey-sumper.—The endless restlessness | 
of healthy children inflicts on those attending them | 
a constant watchfulness. Anything which relieves | 
a poor mother or nurse of this anxious attendance, | 
even for a few minutes, is felt as a blessing. A 
mechanical means of such temporary relief has just 
been invented in America, and introduced into Eng-| 
land. The * Baby-Jumper,’’ as the machine is | 
called, consists essentially of a strap seat for the| 
child, suspended to four cords, which are kept) 
asunder by passing over a horizontally-disposed | 
hoop; this again being eapable of being hung from | 
a ceiling by a strong India-rubber strap, highly) 
elastic. The baby, placed in the seat, and sus-| 
pended with his toes just touching the floor, ean, 
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the air, whence of course he descends immediately 
to the floor once more; and thus he may dance and 
caper for a quarter of an hour, to his own great 
delight, and the improvement of his bodily powers. 
The contrivance seems to give to a mere baby, sa 
of eighteen months, all the gratification which chil- 
dren of five or six years derive from a swing. We 
have seen a minute miss enjoy the exercise so much, 
as to be for the time in no need of attention from the 
nurse ; she literally danced herself into a state of 
fatigue, and fell into a profound sleep, with her 
hands on the cords, and her head reclined on her 
shoulder. If the article could be produced cheaply 
for the poorer class of people, it would be of infi- 
nite advantage to them, as a ready resource for tak- 
ing the baby off the mother’s hands while she had 
other duties to attend to.— Chambers’ Journal. 


A New Literary Unpvertaxinc.—A corre- 


| spondent of the Literary World says :— 


‘The greatest literary enterprise of the day is 
about to be commenced by Mr. Henry Stevens, the 
American agent of the British Museum. He pro- 
poses to prepare a work to be entitled the ‘ Biblio- 
graphia Americana: a Bibliographical Account of 
the Sources of Early American History ; compris- 
ing a description of books relating to America, 
printed prior to the year 1700, and of all books print- 
ed in America from 1543 to 1700, together with no- 
tices of many of the more important unpublished 
manuscripts.’ The great expense which so vast 
an undertaking must call for, is to be defrayed by 
the subscription of the principal literary institutions 
in this country and in Europe; and the work is to 
be published under the direction of the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington, in the series of the 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. It will 
form one, and perhaps two, volumes, similar to the 
edition of the Narrative of the Exploring Expedi- 
tion, in quarto, and will be marked by the same 
elegance of mechanical execution which character- 
izes that. The materials will be obtained from all 
the principal publie and private libraries of the 
United States, England, France, Germany, and 
several other European kingdoms, and the descrip- 
tions of each book will be unusually full and aceu- 
rate. The name of the owner of each book, or of 
the library in which it may be found, will be given 
in connection with the description. 

‘*Mr. Stevens intends to employ quite a number 
of persons upon the work, and hopes to have it 
ready for the press in the year 1850. He will 
sail for England in the course of the next month, 
to commence operations in the library of the British 
Museum, which contains the largest collection of 
works relating to America, in the world.”’ 

Tue Morar Recenerator.—He will need much 
patience, much forbearance, much Christian love, 
and the charity that ‘‘ hopeth all things,’’ that 
hopeth when there seems every reason to despair. 
He must proceed, like the Vicar of Wakefield in 
his prison, fortified by hope alone. There is always 
room for hope. ‘The profligate ruffian is often near- 
est relenting when he seems most brutal; he is 
then, it may be, only endeavoring to harden him- 
self against what he considers a rising weakness ; 
and a little more perseverance, another word in 
season, may complete the conquest, in spite of the 


by a very slight movement and exercise of muscu-! struggles of his worse nature.—Haygarth's Bush 


lar force, cause himself to rise several inches into| Life. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, 9th August, 1843. 

Amone the members of the national assembly 
is Colonel Ambert, of the line, who resided some 
time in the United States. He wrote a number 
of articles on republican government in the New 
Orleans Bee. His voluminous works on military 
organization have obtained for him considerable 
authority in that matter. He signalized himself 
as an officer in Algeria, and took part, with char- 
acteristic prowess in the defence of the govern- 
ment during the Four Days of June. Some eight 
or ten days ago he delivered an able speech in the 
tribune, against the multiplication of distinct corps 
in the French army. Referring to the revolution 
of 24th February, he observed, ‘‘ Victory then 
decided so quickly for the people, because the 
troops of the line let their arms fall. There was 
no real conflict. I was there.’ Your correspon- 
dent, an eye-witness, can bear the same testi- 
mony. The colonel said, “‘ In free countries, the 
composition of the army is simple ; in despotisms 
or monarchies, the reverse. Look to Russia. 
There Imperial guard ; Cossack regulars; Cos- 
sack irregulars—all for the Czar. In the United 
States you find an extremely simple foree—militia, 
and a little of an army. The army is always em- 
ployed against some foreign foe—against savages 
or Mexicans; nothing but militia in the interior ; 
and what is militia? the buckler on the breasts of 
the people; the security of the couuiry against 
political usurpation and social disorder. The 
Americans keep arms in their own hands—mili- 
tary power at their own disposal.”” Ambert op- 
posed a mounted garde mobile, successfully ; and 
he resisted the premature promotion of the lads. 


What the government ought to do was to give a 
commission of sub-lieutenant to the young men who 
had ranked as officers, and send them to the military 
schools, where they would learn their business, 
whilst the privates could be placed in the army and 
promoted rapidly if they were found to deserve en- 
couragement. No doubt, the mounted garde mo- 
bile had fought bravely during the four days of 
June, but, mon Dieu! Messieurs, the soldiers of 
the first republic fought bravely not for four days, 
but for ten years (murmurs.) Do you think that 
courage is enough for a man to be an officer in the 
army! Is not military instruction necessary? Is 
not good conduct essential? Look too at the army ; 
do you suppose that after eight or ten years’ service 
in Africa, it will be overpleased to find young men 
obtaining such favors for four days’ fighting! (Ex- 
clamations. ) 

A Voice.—W hat he says is quite true ! 

Another Voice.—Ay, and the cross given to them 
too! 


The exclamations which come from the floor, in 
the national assembly, are often more amusing 
and impressive than the speeches in the tribune. 
On Monday last, when an orator urged the right 


of the Abbé Lamennais to be prosecuted for an ar- | 
ticle in his journal, according to the Abbé’s re- | 
newed instances, a member below cried, “ Aye, | 





and sentenced too.’’ The withered old philoso- 
pher, seeks, in vain, the crown of martyrdom as 
spite. The committee to whom his request is as- 
signed will report that his gérant, or man of straw, 
can alone be prosecuted under the existing laws, 
It is, I believe, the Chinese who say of some of 
their philanthropists, that the sect would burn their 
neighbors’ houses in order to roast their eggs. 
Lamennais is of this class. 

The two following quotations will afford you 
an idea of the fun occasionally created by what 
passes in the tribane. 


M. Anthony Thouret ascended the tribune, but 
was met by M. Louis Blane, who had run up the 
steps on the other side. A homeric roar of laugh- 
ter at once burst forth from every part of the house, 
at the contrast which the two hon. representatives 
presented, M. Thouret being a man of gigantic 
stature, by far the tallest and largest person in the 
assembly, and the other being, as is well known, 
of the very smallest size of man. The huge mem- 
ber stooped down to his diminutive colleague, and, 
after hearing what he had to say hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then, turning on his heel, slowly de- 
scended from the tribune. 


M. Baze ascended the tribune, and stretched out 
his hand to take the glass of eau sucrée placed at 
the right corner of the ledge, but M. Dupont, in 
giving up the place to him, did not seem inelined to 
give him up the beverage, as he, raising up the 
glass, nodded with great gravity to M. Baze, and 
then drank off the contents. The scene produced 
considerable laughter. 

It being desirable that the Living Age should 
record every incident of any consequence in pres- 
ent French history, let me go back to the 4th inst., 
when the discussion of the bill for levying a tax 
on mortgage interests was to be continued in 
the assembly. The minister of France, as you 
were informed, succeeded the day before in ear- 
rying, by a small majority, the principle of his 
bill. On the 4th, the moderate party, by whom 
it was opposed, and with whom he angrily re- 
nounced his former alliance, rallied, and procured 
a majority of sixteen in favor of a material reduc- 
tion of the per centage—such as induced him to 
abandon the bill at once. It could no longer 
yield the twenty millions of franes which he 
needed for this year. He apprized the assembly 
however, that, in a few days, he would bring for- 
ward a bill to tax all personal revenue, and was 
resolved to reach capital under all forms, and cause 
all sorts of revenue to contribute to the wants of 
the state. He would endeavor, besides, to check 
that proneness to win popularity at the expense of 
the treasury, which was common to legislative 
bodies. The adversaries of the mortgage-bill 
argued, plausibly, that the tax would fall, virtu- 
ally, on the mortgagors, borrowers being, in gen- 
eral, more or less at the mercy of lenders ; and 
the small proprietors in the country must be the 
chief sufferers, since a very large number of them 
hypothecate their freeholds for sums under five or 
four hundred frances to lenders of small capital. 


and he has an unquestionable right to be convicted, | The minister felt it hard that he should be obliged 
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to address himself, this year, to personal income republic, or the republic will destroy property. 
or real property directly ; for, both were reduced , The many factions into which you are distributed, 
one half in value ; all stocks had fallen lamenta-| accuse each other unlimitedly ; which is to be be- 


bly. ‘‘ Could he appeal to rich banking houses? | lieved? Delation is practised and encouraged on 
What are we (the assembly) with our 


But where were they? all would have disappeared | all sides. 
before the end of 1848. Trade and promissory pretended credentials but a fact, without basis of 
notes had equally lost their substance.”’ ‘right? what universal suffrage, but another mere 
Goudehaux has never desired to conceal the | fact, the offspring alike of force; brute force, not 
truth ; and, it is demonstrated in the journals that, | | principle, not honest aims; a sheer revolutionary 
even overlooking the contingency of war, no hope | accident? See how it has contradicted itself in 
can be rationally entertained of an equilibrium in | Paris; the old enemies of universal suffrage, elected 
the receipts and expenditures next year. The ex-| by it, are not converts; scarcely any one of you 
traordinary decline in rents has come under my looks at his neighbors without thinking that it was 
immediate observation. My landlord, a member, mistaken in its choice. The old sticklers for it 
of the assembly, has renewed the lease of the now believe in it the least; we are under the 
beautiful apartment which I occupy on the Rue dominion of necessity—of the sword: where is 
de Rivoli, for two thousand five hundred franes. | your frame and principle of being ; your organized 
The rent, antecedently, was ¢hree thousand five | authority?’ In the same way Proudhon mixed with 
— An American gentleman in the Rue his series of metaphysical negations a plentiful dose 
t. Honoré, near me, who paid two thousand two | of uncomfortable truth. About half-homily, he was 
aad for a second floor, has entered anew for stopped by a cry, ‘‘ That is insufferable!’ ‘* Not 
fifteen hundred. In the less fashionable and pro- | more so,” exclaimed the president of the assem- 
ductive quarters the difference of rates is yet, bly, ‘‘than all the rest.””. When he had done, 
broader. Proprietors are glad to secure what they | Thiers rose to observe that the house must deem 
can. Confidence for the approaching winter is| rejoinder superfluous. The order of the day was 
rare. then adopted, with terms of the severest reproba- 
You should be made acquainted with the second | tion of the doctrines to which they had graciously 
and final demolition of the arch-socialist, Proudhon, | listened. One member only voted with Proudhon 
to whom the assembly vouchsafed a full hearing, | in the negative. Ten or fifteen of the Montagnards 
on the 3d inst., for his reply to the report of | abstained. The less extravagant or imprudent 
Thiers, and a thorough exposition of his own doc- | socialists were alarmed at his naiveté ; they pre- 
trines. He occupied the tribune three mortal | tend to condemn him, while they blame Cavaignac 
hours; no excuse can be adduced for the assem- | for suppressing his paper. The Gazette de France 
bly, with such a mass of important business on | says, ‘‘ Proudhon’s discourse is a light which God 
hands, except the policy of allowing this oracle to | has placed over the abyss to show what it is to the 
parade his theories and sentiments in all their! very bottom. Society will not fall into such per- 
hideousness, and exasperate public feeling against | dition.” 
all socialism and social revolution. He bore, with| This Gazette de France, edited by an erudite 
perfect sang-froid, frequent passionate interruptions | priest of indomitable spirit, has a singular fate. It 
and indignant outeries ; now and then a universal long preached, and still preaches, universal suf- 
uproar; he did not lose his self-possession for an | frage, freedom of everything, every popular insti- 
instant ;—a hollow, equable voice; a steady mien | tution, with Henry V. as hereditary chief. It 
of defiance ; a savage energy ; an intense egotism ;| underwent many prosecutions by the government 
a wonderful fertility in the most offensive para- | of Louis Philippe ; enormous fives, and eight or 
doxes—what the French call a bizarre cynicisme, ‘ten years of editorial inprisonment. It has just 
individuate this man as a speaker and a teacher. | ‘been seized by order of Cavaignac, and is to be 
His exordium is a curiosity: ‘ Citizen Represen-| again tried, probably, for such paragraphs as these : 
tatives, you are impatient, not to hear me, but to ‘* The nation must be convoked to instal its chief, 
have done with me. Socialism has agitated the | and then let the due authority dissolve the assembly 
people for twenty years past; socialism effected and summon another to frame a constitution, along 
the revolution of February; your parliamentary | with the chief. What warrant, what sound reason, 
discussions and squabbles would not have shaken | had the provisional government to abolish royalty, 
the masses; the movements of the 17th March, | and proclaim democratic governinent? France a 
the 16th April, the 15th May, are all due to social- | ‘democracy! impossible! after fourteen centuries 
ism; it was enthroned, and it spoke at the palace of monarchy, with thirty-five millions of people ; 
of the Luxembourg with Louis Blane and Albert ; | with a capital of a million, living by purveying to 
it was the banner of the insurrection of the four luxury ; with five or six socialist utopias, threaten- 
days of June. It was a little earicatured in the | , ing property and family ; with Austria on her left 
national ateliers ; but, there, it held sway and gave flank, Prussia at her gates, the Russian eagle hov- 
impulse ; it is used by those who prepare popular | ering over her head, and England everywhere ; 
convulsions, and those who mean to profit by them. | with a vast German monarchica] empire, and unity 


” 





My plan of equalizing and levelling property is, about to be cemented and monarchy confirmed 
precisely the revolution of February ; that is what | throughout Italy!’’ The discomfiture of the re- 
| publican party almost throughout the provinces of 


the revolution meant. Property will destroy the 
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France, in the municipal elections, produces strong |and Caussidiére protested furiously, and Ledra 
sensation. Monsieur Buchéz, late president of the | claimed to be heard instantly in his own defence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


national assembly, remarked on Monday last, at| What the Times states further of the tenor of the 


a dinner-table, to an acquaintance of mine, ‘* It is 
quite evident that France does not relish our re- 
public—/a France ne veut pas de notre république.”’ 


| 
| 


report is strictly exact as follows : 


It is proved by a great variety of testimonies 
that a party existed, in connection with certain 


La Reforme (6th inst.) bitterly complains that the | members of the provisional government, whose ob- 
education of the people, touching the exercise of ject was to excite in the country a violent agitation 


their rights, is yet to be commenced, and that the 
clergy are leagued against the republic, with full 
control over their credulous flocks. 

On Thursday Jast, a storm gathered in the as- 
sembly, which many members are now striving 
hard to conjure—not a few as parties directly 
threatened, and others, conservatives, who wish 
all fierce excitement to be avoided. The galleries 
were crowded and the seats on the floor nearly all 
occupied, to hear the report which the committee, 
appointed to investigate the main circumstances 
and causes of the insurrections of May and June, 
were expected to submit. It commanded, for 
some time, a breathless silence; but, as the facts 
and citation of evidence struck, the wounded pig- 
eons began to flutter: the reporter was at length 
assailed with vehement denials and reproaches, and 
a debate ensued which resembled the last act of a 
military melo-drama. This document is well de- 
scribed in the London Times. 


The report of the committee of inquiry ap- 
pointed by the national assembly of France to in- 
vestigate the late insurrections in Paris, both of 
May and June, is beyond all comparison the most 
important contribution we have yet received to the 
mysterious history of these extraordinary occur- 
rences, and the boldest manifestation of opinion 
which has yet proceeded from the conservative 
party in the supreme council of the republic. It 
establishes beyond al] doubt the existence of a vast 
and permanent conspiracy against the first princi- 
ples of social order, subversive in its objects, fero- 
cious in its means of action, corrupt in its instru- 
ments, which commenced its desperate enterprise 
on the 22d of February, and directed each success- 
ive act of the revolution, until it waged open war 
on the republic in the dreadful days of June. This 
report has stripped off the disguise of uniformity and 
the pretence of concord, which were so long em- 
ployed by timid or by designing men to avert what 
they considered the extreme danger of the civil 
war, and to hide the chasm which threatened to en- 
gulf the nation of France. It has denounced in 
plain, though not in passionate language, the guilty 
connivance of several members of the provisional 
government in plots which would at any other time 
have called down upon their authors the instant 
and condign punishment of treason ; and, lastly, it 
has brought home to Caussidiére and Louis Blanc 
in particular, an amount of participation in the in- 
surrection of the 15th of May, if not in that of 
June, which will probably consign those represen- 
tatives of the people to the same prison which has 
already received their accomplices Albert, Sobrier, 
and Blanqui. 


It implicates Ledru-Rollin principally, and so- 
cialist Proudhon seriously. It involves Lamartine 
as the colleague confidential and protector invaria- 
ble of the ex-minister of the interior. Le Blane, 


and an amount of social disorder leading to a fresh 
catastrophe. ‘This party was in a manner governed 
by the clubs of Paris, and especially by a body 
called ** the club of clubs,’’ because it was com- 
posed of delegates from these lawless assemblies 
throughout the country, and by the vast association 
of the ** Droits de l Homme ;’” their head-quarters 
were strongly fortified houses in the heart of Paris, 
which were supplied with ammunition and arms /y 
the minister of war and the prefect of police ; ther 
emissaries scoured the whole country, receving 
each 10 francs a day from the public treasury, aid 
preaching the most atrocious and revolutionary doc- 
trines. Meanwhile Louis Blane, at the Luxem- 
bourg, openly professed, in language far stronger 
than any which has before been publicly reported, 
his imperishable hatred to the whole existing or- 
der of society, and in the insane extravagance of 
his language, which deeply infected his unhappy 
hearers with a sort of mystical enthusiasm, he as- 
sured those whom he was leadii.g to famine and to 
death that they and all men should be kings. An 
infinite number of facts establish the complicity of 
Caussidiére with the worst designs of the Montag- 
nards. 








Ledru-Rollin exacted an early day for the dis- 
,cussion of the whole, report and testimony. [lis 
| harangue was fraught with that kind of passion 
and seeming consciousness and confideuce of inno- 
cence and patriotism, which could not fail to afl-ct 
his auditory, fur the moment, in his behalf. Riiet- 
orie and audacity have an influence with the 
French, at least as powerful as with any other na- 
tion. It is related in some of the journals favor- 
able to him, that General Cavaignac eagerly ac- 
costed him as he descended from the tribune, and 
squeezed his hand. Le Général Cavaignac press 
la main au citoyen Ledru-Rollin. But the story is 
contradicted. The dictator would not thus ex- 
pose himself to the fate of Lamartine. This pas- 
sage of Plautus comes to my memory : 


Qui not deliquit decet 
Audacem esse,et confidentur pro se et proterve logul. 


Since I heard the minister Teste, arraigned for 
corruption before the Chamber of Peers, asseverate 
his perfect probity, his indignant honor, the thirty 
unimpeached years of his public career, with an en- 
ergetic spirit and tone, and air of confidence, abso- 
lutely irresistible, to the very last second of his 
conviction by sudden, overwhelming proof of his 
guilt, I have learnt that if such appearances and ex- 
pedients do not become, they may belong to, culprits 
as well as non-delinquents. Ledru-Rollin has ear- 
ried them to the utmost degree, and he will brazen 
it out; and, nevertheless, al! that is alleged against 
him is abundantly verified. His friends, and the 
presses of the provisional government rant, blus- 
ter, menace ; and the Netivna?, and the organ of 
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Lamartine advise earnestly that the report and ev-| yours of the existence of the documents is a bad 
idence be suppressed, and all further debate about | Commencement.— (Great uproar. Cries, ‘* The or- 
4 a] 2 ¢ y ” 
them in the assembly precluded. The Journal des | 4" of oe ) te h.)—I 
Débats of this day inforins us that four members M. Ledru-Rollin (with increased warmth.)— 
tn deleeiiiee of inquizy have scccnted thi | was attacked, and I replied; and now | am told 
¢ 4 . par b cepted this | that no day ean be fixed. 1 must declare the hon- 
counsel ; and a motion will be made accordingly /orable gentleman's declaration by no means satisfies 
by a bishop, in the assembly : but out of the fif-|me. IT again demand an early day.—(Agitation.) 
teen, eleven are for persisting in the printing at| M. Bauchart, the reporter.—We gave the sub- 
least, which had been ordered. In alighting, on | Jeet committed to us the most mature examination, 
the 7th inst., at the rail-road station in Paris, I ‘and our report is a most fair exposition of our im- 
, | . f . : coal 
encountered Mr. Odilon Barrot, and asked if the | pressions.—(Agitation.) As soon as we received 
ir aaa be gemied dheseah: he senneal the order of the assembly to get the documents 
a wal ow , : rough: he answered, | printed, we at once gave some of them to the prin- 
positively, in the affirmative. ? jter, and he refused to receive more, declaring that 
It is averred with certainty, in the report, that he had sufficient copy to keep him occupied till 
the most Jacobinical, offensive, and pernicious of | Wednesday. 
the famous bulletins issued with the signature of | A Voice.—And that is only part of them ! . 
Ledru-Rollin, was written by Madame George | Another Voice.—But there are other printers in 
a ee : - | Paris! 

Sand, the most licentious and anarchical of all fe- . see 

“ : : Great agitation, approaching to tumult, ensued 
male authors. When he perceived it to be under 


: : | here ; a number of persons vociferating together, 
the strongest reprobation of the honest public and | and M. Ledru-Rollin and M. O. Barrot loudly apos- 


of three of bis colleagues in the provisional gov- | eophising each other across the house. At last 
ernment, he disavowed it in the Moniteur, though,| M. Ledru-Rollin was heard to say, It is your 
as the report proves, he deliberately selected it out | interest to procrastinate, it is hgeewr to hasten the 
of the three different drafts prepared by the same discussion ' (Cries of ** Order! order !”’) 

Voices on the left.—It is true! it is true! 
M. Flocon.—Yes, you want to trouble the coun- 





plastic hand. This woman was seen, several times 
under the groves of the Tuileries seated on the |yry! 


grass, smoking cigars cheek by jowl with the min-| “The President.—The words of M. Ledru-Rollin, 
ister. On the 5th Ledru renewed fiercely his |“ It is your interest to procrastinate,’ would seem 
clamor for an immediate public discussion, and | to be of a nature to incriminate a committee ap- 
with particular insult to Odilon Barrot, the chair- | pointed by the assembly.—(Cries of ** Yes, yes‘”’) 
© din ieiminttins M. Ledru-Rollin.—Well, what of that? 
man 0 ee. | Tic Preaidadnt ve bet such w 
; a oars) ve President. cannot presume that such was 

M. Ledru-Rollin.—I insist on an early day being | the intention of M. Ledru-Rollin; but if such in- 
appointed. (On the left, ** Yes, yes.””) You can | tention had been clearly manifested, it would have 
produce the documents, we insist on having them, | been my duty to recall him to that respect which a 
itis our right! (Loud approbation on the left.) member is bound to pay to the committees named 

A voice.—Go to the printer’s for them then! | by the assembly.—(A pprobation. ) 

M. Ledru-Rollin.—Who dares to use such lan-| © M. Ledru-Rollin.—As the committee respected 
guage’ ‘There are certain folks who have a strange | ys !—(Movement.) 
idea of propriety and justice !—(Cries of ‘ Question, | M. Caussidiére.—The delay in the discussion in 
question !"') I demand again to have an early day the report was certainly attended with great incon- 
fixed. ‘The words just uttered by the chairman of | venience. ‘‘ For instance, (said the honorable rep- 
the committee are an aggravation of the report.— resentative,) this morning, in passing along the Rue 
(Cries of ** Yes, yes,”’ from the left.) We are | Saint Honoré, 1 heard a person exclaiming, * There 
told that the language of the report is buta pale | goes Caussidiére, the robber 1" ( Loud laughter.) 
and weakened expression of the documents—we And yet certainly I do not look like a thief—(Con- 
shall see that, by the depositions when published. | tinued laughter at the serious tone in which these 
But we deny that any such documents exist.— | words were uttered.) You laugh! Have you no 
(Cries of **Oh, oh! It is really too bad!’) A mothers or sisters? Can you not comprehend the 
deposition is a thing regularly read, and warranted | anguish of a family! It is on their account I reply 
by a signature—your mere assertion gives us nO to the committee. What matters it to me what is 
guarantee of their existence—(loud interruption)— done with me? Throw me into prison; it will not 
if any such documents existed as you describe! | be the first time. I stand here by the people, and 
Che declarations made before the committee are not for the people. I demand from the assembly that 
regular depositions—they are mere assertions, not three clear days shall be allowed us after the pub- 
having a name in any language.—(Great agitation.) | lication of the documents, in order that we may 


_A voice on the lett.—They are all pure dela- | examine them carefully.’’—(Hear, hear.) 
lions, 


M. O. Barrot.—The opinion which the assembly |__You have here a specimen of the parliamentary 
may form of these matters—the weight that is due interlocution. Caussidiére’s talk about the sen- 
to the depositions—to decide all this would be to | sitiveness of his family, and his aspect, was well 
enter on the discussion, and that we are determined ‘calculated to provoke mirth. He looks much like 
hot to do before the accounts are printed. | what we may suppose the captain of the robbers, 

M. Ledru-Rollin—You have already done so. | whose cave Gil Blas inhabited, to have been in 


M. O. Barrot.—No doubt it would be a con- | . ; 
Tad “ : es | xterier. It is disclosed, in the evidence 
venient mode of discussing an important political | general exterier. I ’ , 


Teport to commence at once without the documents | that some of his dinner-haunts and fellowships 
being waited fur! But that course we will not lend | Were of the lowest and most suspicious descrip- 
ourselves to. I must also say that this denial of | tion. 
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Yesterday afternoon, the assembly was absorbed 
by a very interesting debate on the caution-money 
(nearly five thousand dollars’ deposit for each jour- 
nal) which the ministerial bill proposed. That 
sum could not be without the reach of the long 
established and large journals, but would be unat- 
tainable, and thus fatal, for the half sous pestilent 
sheets. Ledru-Rollin entered the lists against 
any deposit, and in favor of unlimited freedom of 
the press. His speech is common-place declama- 
tion, but his organs, this morning, extol it as a 
masterpiece of didactic eloquence and ‘* social phi- 
losophy.”” He paid lofty compliments to the 
grandeur and importance of the republic of the 
United States, and dwelt on the entire liberty and 
spontaneity of the American press. ‘* There,”* he 
said, ‘‘ the great statesmen endeavor to multiply 
journals indefinitely. The arcanum of the Amer- 
ican politician—of a president from whose mouth I 
had the honor to hear it—of one who had gov- 
erned his country with glory—is to decentralize the 
press instead of centralizing it and fortifying it, 
in order that it may not be a collective power, a cit- 
adel from the battlements of which to fire secretly 
or anonymously—but that it may be, on the con- 
trary, a mere individual protest. That president 
Was not an agitator; all who get into power in 
America hold the same maxims and opinions. 
Do you Jet the journals multiply, that they may in 
like manner neutralize each other.”’-—Cries of very 
well, and prolonged applause from the radicals. 

I am quite sure that Ledru-Rollin has not been 
in the United States, and that no ex-president has 
appeared in Europe. He may have seen one of 
the visitors who became president afterwards ; or 


mistaken an ex-governor of a state for a ci-devant | 


chief magistrate. Wecan doubt that any American 
sage entertains, or would disclose, such esoterics. 
Let the utility of an indefinite multiplication of po- 
litical journals, in any country, remain a moot-point. 
My acquaintance with the American penny or half- 
penny newspaper press is very slight; whether it 
has proved a national good you can decide: I may 
be permitted to hesitate. Sure I am that in this 
capital, and for France, it would always be a curse. 
An old republican, in the debate, argued in this 
way :— 


He felt certain that the faults of the press would 
correct themselves ; when any journal was sound, 
the public would support it, when badly conducted, 
it would fall to the ground. Thus, after the rev- 
olution of February, not less than 220 new journals 
had sprung up at Paris. (Oh! oh!) Yes, one of 
his friends, sitting in that assembly, had a copy of 
every one of them; well, out of that number only 
15 had continued their existence up to June 23. 
Thus the press was always sure to keep itself pure. 
In a republic, freedom of thought was an absolute 
necessity, and yet now the government came for- 
ward to present a bill which tended to trammel 
thought. Such a course was an apology for the 
late government, was a defence of the laws of Sep- 
tember. ' 


The present minister of justice is, also, an old 











the National, for universal and absolute liberty of 
pen and publication. It is instructive to note the 
strain in which he replied yesterday :— 


A — organization of the press was absolutely 
called for under a republic, and must be taken into 
consideration as soon as time would permit. But, 
until that was done, it was the duty of the govern- 
ment to see that the press was not turned to evil 
account—was not made an instrument of discord, 
anarchy, and conspiracy. (Hear, hear.) For his 
part, when he had arrived at power, it was with the 
most chivalrous ideas, but he soon found that he 
could not safely indulge in such a way of thinking, 
(Movement.) It was impossible not to perceive, 
that sentiments of hatred were entertained against 
those who had desired to guide the republic, and, 
in consequence, the government was obliged, after 
having made the experiment of allowing the press 
to remain with unlimited liberty, to introduce such 
measures as could be a guarantee that the safety of 
the republic was not to be compromised. Yet, in 
affixing a caution-money for journals, the govern- 
ment did not continue the sum of 100,000fr. pre- 
viously in force ; it fixed on such a sum as would 
prove that the object in view was, not to trammel 
the press or freedom of thought, but to secure a 
guarantee for the dissemination of wholesome doc- 
trines—it was, in fact, to prevent the publication of 
opinions which breathed hatred against government, 
property, family, everything, in fact, that. was re- 
spectable. (Hear, hear.) The government could 
not permit anger and al] the evil passions to direct 
journals, of which the avowed object was to have 
the barricades again erected—it owed security to 
the great mass of the public, and as it considered 
that such seeurity could only be guaranteed by the 
deposit of a certain sum of money from each journal, 
it had resolved to bring in the present bill. Who 
would venture to deny that it was the press, the bad 
press, the press of the streets and the cabarets, which 
had excited hatred and fury in the public mind; 
had placed arms in the hands of those men whom 
it was now necessary to remove from the country. 
The government had been reproached with having 
trainpled under foot the sacred motto, ‘* Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,’’ but he would observe, that 
those who spoke the least about fraternity, were not 
those who felt it the least in their hearts. Had the 
bad press, he would ask, to which he had alluded, 
practised that holy virtue, when it every day had 
recourse to the most violent attacks against its 
brethren, to insult and to calumny? Were tnose 
who best practised the virtue of fraternity those who 
inseribed it on their banners at the barricades, from 
behind which they dealt destruction among their 


brothers? Let those men be regarded with disirust, 


who talk of fraternity in the streets, and presewt it 
at the end of a pike—such men were not their 
brothers, and it is against such that the government 
demanded, and, he felt assured, would receive, the 
support of the assembly. (Loud applause.) 


The real power of the old, well-endowed, and ably- 
written journals of Paris has been signally shown 
and most beneficially exerted in stemming the tor- 
rent of popular license, refuting upstart and bane- 
ful theories, and reprehending and decrying the 
measures and aims of the demagogues and pre- 
tenders. Their patriotic courage was to be ad- 
mired. Leon Faucher, a member of the ci-devant 


republican, who used to contend, at the bar and in | Gauche, whom, I think, I have heretofore desig” 
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nated to you as an eminent political economist, | 


versed in the English language, and the institutions | 
and condition of Great Britain, has amend 
Ledru-Rollin with much general ability; bat he| 
has dealt roughly with the American press, as you 
will see by a passage of his speech which I shall | 
proceed to translate. ‘* The example of the United | 
States is cited. ‘The late French monarchy recom- 
mended to its votaries, the example of England, 
because it wished to found in France (an impossible 
task) an aristocracy like that on the other side of 
the channel. The doctrinaires of our new repub- 
lic point to the United States, but they forget the 
difference of nations and characters; they forget 
that federation is the principle of the American 
Union, and centralization the principle of our coun- 
try and government. The press of the United 
States, gentlemen, is not one essentially political ; 
it is a local press, one of business, of personal in- 
terest and personalities, and even of defamation. 
No caution-money is required, indeed; but there 
is a counterpoise to its absolute freedom—Lynch- 
law. If, for example, any day a public sheet con- 
taius an article which does not suit the million, the 
million proceed to demolish the press of the journal ; 
and, then, for other articles, you have duels with 
rifles, or stabs with bowie-knives, or pistol-shots. 
(Murmurs on the left.) Yes, gentlemen, such is 
really the case, and that is what bears the name 
Lynch-law in the western states. All this amounts 
to sheer barbarism, and I wish no liberty of the 
kind for my country.’’ Monsieur Faucher con- 
templated only the worst side of the case ; the ex- 
treme abuses which, we may trust, are infrequent. 
His remarks produced a deep impression. Few 
of the French politicians can discover more than a 
federative system in our union. 

On Monday morning last, in repairing from the 
rail-road station to the Rue de Rivoli, I perceived 
a particular eagerness, even with the common peo- 
ple, to hire the journals at the stalls and from the 
hawkers. I inquired the cause, and was told that 
General Cavaignae had raised the interdict on the 
eleven suspended presses. Three of them, alone, 
could reappear; the rest had either lost their ed- 
itors by arrest as barricaders, or were unable to fur- 
nish the caution-money. I bought the copies of 
the three. One of them relates that Cavaignae 
said to its editor, ‘If | set your types and fingers 
free, now, you will quickly dig into my ribs again.” | 
The Assemblée Nationale, and La Presse, the two 
principal, have begun that operation at once. 








Paris, 10th August, 1848. 


Tue national assembly have passed the caution- 
money bill by a vote of 407 to 342. The Cour- 
rer Francais, edited by 1 member, says, “ The | 
liberty of the press under the republic is exactly | 
in the same situation it was under the monarchy. | 
The sum of 24,000 franes is more difficult to be ob- | 
tained now than that of 100,000 was then.” La) 
Reforme calls for a new programme of the Hotel | 


de Ville. When the vote was proclaimed, the 
Mountain cried, ‘‘Go on, gentlemen royalists, 
go on; you will have another lesson.” 

At yesterday’s sitting, Ledru-Rollin again vocif- 
erated about the speedy printing of the report and 
testimony on the insurrections. The assembly 
ordered, peremptorily, that every scrap of evidence 
and documents should be set in type. The com- 
mittee promised that the whole would be ready 
the day after to-morrow, and it is probable, that 
Tuesday or Wednesday next will be fixed for the 
discussion. The reporter affirmed that the whole 
case would be ‘‘ as clear as the sun ;’’ the com- 
mittee were prepared to vindicate their work. 
Three of the réunions, formed from the assembly, 
have constituted a committee of fifteen for a coun- 
ler-inguiry ; their purpose is believed to be an ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Owing to the official intelligence, yesterday, of 
the pacific joint mediation of Great Britain and 
France in the Italian and Austrian war, the French 
funds rose; the 5 per cents in the evening were 
at 7l,and the 3 per cents at 44. Treasury notes 
at a discount of 25 per cent. 

The reduction of Milan, by the Austrians, is 
asserted by the Courrier Frangais to be known 
officially to the government. The Débats seems 
to doubt. It is related that old Marshal Radetsky, 
who has proved an overmatch for Charles Albert, 
will listen to no terms until he has entered Turin 
with his victorious forees. Our politicians pre- 
sume that a pacific mediation cannot now be suc- 
cessful. On the other hand, a statesman suggests 
that Austria may be satisfied to retain the Vene- 
tian territories and to get rid of the debt of Lom- 
bardy. The cabinets of England and France 
would pause before they fell to blows with the 
Austrians, likely to be backed by the new Ger- 
man empire and the formidable Czar. The Ed- 
inburgh Review, for last month, has an erudite, 
sagacious, comprehensive article on the Germanic 
empire, which I suppose you will introduce into 
the Living Age. The article on the French 
republic contains much striking truth, but general 
material errors due to ignorance of the true history 
and composition of the so-called republican party 
of the eve. Spain is comparatively quiet and 
sesure. Affrays and dissensions enough in Ger- 
many. See a remarkable account of French sit- 
uation, which I have caused to be translated for 
you from the Journal des Débats. Many hun- 
dreds of the insurgents have been embarked at 
Havre for deportation. More hundreds will soon 
follow. At the instigation of President Cavaig- 
nac, who tells the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences that he does not rely on the sword to 
correct popular illusions and passions, the most 
distinguished members of that body, such as 
Cousin, Thiers, Baron Dupin, Troplong, have un- 
dertaken to write a series of tracts, which the 
great publishers are to disseminate among the op- 
eratives and peasantry. 


ed 
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Translated for the Living Age, from the leading article of the 


stances, they became one olitie 
Paris Journal des Dévats of the oth August, 1543. : y of the P litical egagers 


of France, they were not embarrassed by a novi- 
From the first days of the revolution of Febru- | ciate. France profited by the experience that they 
ary, when we witnessed the extent of trouble and | gained in Africa. It is not chance that has all at 
confusion caused by the overthrow of all govern- | once put at the head of affairs in France the men 
ment, it was easy to foresee that, when order was | who gained so high a reputation in Africa ; M. Cay- 
restored, it would reappear under the severest and | aignac, M. de Lamoriciére, M. Changarnier, M. 
most imperious form, and that military power| Bedeau. Necessity has placed them in power, 
would replace popular power. Martial law has| The men of 24th February could no longer govern 
verified our predictions. The republic tempered | the country ; men of the constitutional monarchy 
by a state of siege, democratic liberty repressed by | were not deemed eligible. ‘The men of the Afri- 
military decrees, is at present the government of |can army, whose glorious absence had rendered 
France, and all her fear is that this may be|them strangers to our internal dissensions, and 
changed. We think with France, aud should | whose services endeared them to France, were 
see with sorrow, the army abdicate the supremacy | those only to whom she could confide her destiny, 
that it has now assumed. We will, therefore, | which seemed nearly perishing. Their accession 
follow up our sentiments with some reflections. to power was no check for the republic; it was 
We do not say that order cannot exist in France | rather a guarantee for the safety of society. As 
without the aid of the sentinel and bayonet ; we | long as communism holds its ground ; while it de- 
are, however, forced to acknowledge that when | fies society and plots its destruction, the power of 
order is essayed under the name of civil law, we|the army will be the salvation of the country. 
make very light of it; we do not easily submit |The country well knows that, against the attempts 
but under uniform and to uniform. We are only a|made to disorganize society, which are unceasing, 
steady and peaceful people when we are in a camp |there is no protection without a strong military 
and with an army ; when we enter the forum, we | force. The army is the last and best of hierar- 
quickly fall into anarchy. chies. It is also our last rampart against revolu- 
This being the case, our liberties have always | tionary anarchy. 
great need of a counterbalance ;—the present! The danger might be that the army, finding it- 
counterbalance is the sword and the army ; there | self necessary, would become tyrannical ; that the 
is no other. It is, therefore, very important to| military spirit might give itself up to propensities 
know what is, at this moment, the spirit and char-| which compromised and discredited it under the 
acter of the army. We are convinced that this) empire. Here we feel ourselves reiissured by tl 
spirit is excellent, because it is firm and moderate ; | second circumstance which we have indicated ; 
excellent beeause nowhere are the ideas necessary | namely, the excellent habits of the army during 
to the maintenance of social order, better under- | eighteen years of constitutional monarchy. During 
stood and defended. these eighteen years, the army has seen that it was 
We render praise to our army for two principal | not the only body which could pretend to a legiti- 
reasons: Ist, for the war in Africa; and Qdly, | mate ascendency ; but it has never murmured 
for the manner in which it has conducted itself | against the limit which the state of the country put 
during eighteen years of constitutional monarchy. ‘to the military supremacy, for the army has always 
We do not wish to make our court to the gen-| been able to see during these eighteen years how 
erals of the African army by remarking the salu- | dear and precious their military services continued 
tary habits of mind that the command they have |to be to France. It is the African army that has 
held in Africa has given them; we would only | furnished to Fame the names she best loved and 
wish to show a truth which the world has long | will love longest. Far from not holding a large 
understood—that Africa was, for our generals and | place in a government imbued with the spirit of 
army, not only a school of war, but a school of | civil liberty, the army finds one stronger and more 
government. An army is a society organized for | sure than the other bodies of the state because it 
one special object, that of war; but this object | does not depend on caprice or the vicissitudes of 
comprises very numerous means of action, the un- | opinion. The good understanding which the army 
ion of which requires in the Chief talents for gov- | entertained for eighteen years, with liberal ideas, 
erning. This is the case in all armies and al]! excludes all fear of pretorianism. Pretorianism 
command, but especially in our wars in Africa. |is only to be apprehended after an excess of liberty. 
There, the question is not simply of military ex-|It isa revenge. But during eighteen years |i)- 
peditions ; it is of a vast country that is to be | erty has been moderate and wise ; she could not, 
settled and governed; it is of a population with therefore, by reaction produce pretorians. 
different manners, language, and worship, who are | The five months we have just passed—have 
to be managed ; it is of colonists whose interests they, by disgust of license, brought forth pretori- 
are to be protected and whose pretensions are to “anism ? We do not think so. We are convinced 
-be moderated. Everything that belongs to gov- i the liberal feelings of the army during the 
ernment or society, is to be established. The of- | last eighteen years will contit.ue and prevail over 








ficers of the Afriean army have, consequently, not |the repugnance and spite of five months of disor 
y q y P P 


only learnt the art of war, but that of government, der. These five months cannot appear to any one 
and on the day when, by the necessity of cireum- as a sound state of the country ; the remedy that 
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the lawful and salutary ascendency of the army 
brings to the country cannot pass either as its nor- 
mal state. Martial law ought to endure no longer 
than the state of revolt. But as long as it does 
last, we congratulate ourselves that it will be soft- 
ened by the liberal ideas which the officers of the 
African army have entertained during eighteen 
years of constitutional monarchy. 


From papers sent by our Correspondent. 

Tue National glances incidentally, but signifi- 
cantly, at the Italian question. The remarks of 
this journal on the conduct of the central power 
of Germany are entitled to serious attention. It 
says :— 

In this unhappy war of Schleswick, what is the 
essential point? It is to know if the Germanic Con- 
federation has a right to intervene. That right, it 
has not. Schleswick never formed part of the 
confederation, as Holstein always did. And so it 
is by constantly confounding these two duchies that 
it has been sought to render common to one the 
right which Germany possesses over the other. 
Schleswick is completely a stranger to the confed- 
eration ; it belonged to it neither in the past nor the 
present : legally, it has not any pretension to carry 
out. The connection between Holstein and Schles- 
wick is only political ; and however close it may be 
supposed, it does not affect any more the interna- 
tional relations of Schleswick, than the political union 
of Denmark itself with Holstein affects the interna- 
tional relations of Jutland with respect to the Ger- 
manic Confederation. And Jet it not be said, to 
justify the German invasion, that Germany only 
imitates the example which we have given her— 
that which soon perhaps we shall give her again. 
Yes, that is true. France intervened in 1831 for 
Belgium and saved that country, when after having 
lost her army at Louvain she was on the point of 
again coming under Dutch domination. She feels 
very lively sympathies for Italy; she offers her 
powerful and prudent mediation ; and if the Italians 
were threatened with succumbing, the French gov- 
ernment would come to their aid. But none of 
these examples are applicable to the affair of Schles- 
wick ; in these interventions France is disinterested, 
Germany is not; France does not act with a view 
to increase her territory, Germany wants to gain a 
province. 

The Constitutionnel has the following article : 


It was rumored yesterday that Marshal Radetski 
had retaken Milan. However that may be, an 
armed intervention of France in Italy is spoken of. 
A negotiation is also spoken of on the part of Eng- 
land and France in favor of the independence of the 
Italians. It would bea great misfortune for France 
and Europe if an armed intervention were neces- 
sary, for it would probably lead to a general war. 
The interests of Austria are not alone engaged in 
this struggle against Italian liberty. ‘The German 
union is now proclaimed ; and thus Germany is 
bound to the Austrian cause, a part of the German 
states would at once serve that cause with ardor ; 
and all Germany would perhaps be drawn down 
the same slope. What is certain is that Russia 
Would not be wanting to the Austrian army, fight- 
Ing against a people claiming their indepen- 
dence. Who can doubt that France would sutler 
from such a war? Peace is always necessary for 


the development of liberal institutions and labor, | 





and prosperity can only flourish when thoughts of 
war are distant. This simple view of the probable 
consequences of an intervention is sufficient to form 
a judgment of the sagacity of the men who have 
directed our affairs since February 24. It was said 
that it was enough to effect a revolution and pro- 
claim the republic to ensure the peace of the world. 
The revolution and the republic had the effect of 
pushing Germany towards that unity which 1s pre- 
cisely one of the great perils of Italy. It is true, 
that at present a negotiation is looked for to save 
Italy and the peace of the world. If the provisional 
government had possessed a little foresight, it is 
two months back that a negotiation ought to have 
been opened, as then Austria, conquered at Milan 
and a prey to internal commotion, separated from 
the rest of Germany, placed in face of the untouched 
army of Charles Albert, would have been evidently 
disposed to negotiate on more equitable bases than 
now when Radetski is on the point of entering 
Milan in triumph. But all that was done was to 
assemble the pretence of an army along the Alps, and 
to remain inactive. To Charles Albert, who devoted 
himself to the defence of Italian liberty, was exhibited 
the greatest coolness. The aid which was shown 
near the Alps to Northern Italy was not for Charles 
Albert and his army, but for the seattered favorers 
of the republic in Italy. The fall of the king of 
Piedmont was waited for, and the birth of three or 
four republics, to then intervene by negotiation or 
arms. But these hopes were not realized, the little 
republics were not established; no insurrection 
overthrew Charles Albert ; Austria inundated upper 
Italy with soldiers, and regained the advantage. 
Thus the favorable moment was lost. Is not the 
negotiation spoken of at present too late?’ Will it 
not be attended with insurrectionable difficulties ! 

We have the satisfaction, (says the Délats,) to 
announce that the governments of France and Eng- 
land have definitively come to an understanding to 
check the effusion of human blood, and to offer 
their common mediation to the belligerent parties in 
Italy. It is a fait accompli. 

The following report as to the basis of the nego- 
tiations between the governments of France and 
England on the Italian question is, (says the Un- 
2on,) in circulation among persons entitled to credit. 
Lombardy is to pass under the domination of the 
grand duke of Tuscany and King Charles Albert ; 
but the larger portion to the former. The territory 
of Venice and the other Italian principalities to be 
held by Austria, which has a powerful interest in 
possessing a maritime territory. In this arrange- 
ment, it is added, France would demand no com- 
pensation on the side of Nice, for the extension of 
the territory of Charles Albert on the side of Milan. 


Several of the Paris journals have raised the 
price of their subscription, that course being ren- 
dered necessary by the great diminution in the 
receipts for advertisements, in consequence of the 
stagnation of trade, and by their great expendi- 
ture. 

The works now in execution, and those which 
will be undertaken in the course of the present 
year by the city of Paris, will cause an expendi- 
ture of 16,109,000 franes. 

We read in the Messager :—** The house oppo- 
site the hotel of General Cavaignac, in the Rue 
de Varennes, is now filled with soldiers. It is 
said that shertly after the installation of the gen- 
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eral, and also more recently, several suspicious- 
looking persons went to the house in question 
under pretext of engaging apartments, although 
their appearance was not that of persons likely to 
take apartments of that kind. As a measure of 
security, therefore, the house was engaged by the 
government, and troops were placed in it.” 

The Courrier de Lyon states that within forty 
days, from 180,000 francs to 200,000 frances have 
been distributed in bread tickets in that city. It 
asks, ‘If this be the case in the finest part of 
summer what will it be in winter!” 

The director of the customs has granted further 
permits for the transport of muskets, viz., 20,000 
for Milan, 50,000 for Lombardy, and 25,000 
for Denmark. 

A column of Poles left Strasburg on the 3d, to 
join the army of Italy. A considerable number 
of Poles left Paris on Sunday for the same desti- 
nation. 

M. Lucien Murat, representative of the people, 
arrived at Marseilles on the 2d, on his way to 
Genoa, whence it was believed he would proceed 
to Rome to negotiate some arrangement, the na-_ 
ture of which is not known, with the Pontifical | 
government. 

The abolition of capital punishment has been 
voted by the national assembly of Frankfort by a 
majority of 238 to 146. 








From the London Times, August 1. 
THE TREATY OF QUERETARO. 





THE TREATY OF QUERETARO. 


and the States have whereupon to congratulate 
themselves—the former republic having obtained 
terms so ‘‘ Jibera] and magnanimous” that her po- 
sition is decidedly improved by the bargain, and 
the latter having stepped into such a glorious in- 
heritance that it is scarcely possible to depicture 
her future destinies in too favorable a light. What 
is more, all other nations are gainers likewise, 
and ‘‘the general interests of mankind’’ are so 
beneficially influenced by the transfer of California 
that the debtors to Mr. Polk’s administration wil] 
include almost the entire human race. We shall 
not be suspected of any blind partiality for the 
President's policy, but we are prepared to admit 
that, if the motives and means of the transaction 
be momentarily put out of sight, and this descrip- 
tion of its purport be translated into the ordinary 
terms of moderation employed on this side the 
Atlantic, there is really a great deal of truth in 
the allegations and some foundation for the vaunts. 

In the first place, it is perfectly true, as Mr. 
Polk asserts, that the ceded territories were utter- 
ly useless to Mexico. They had remained un- 
occupied, uncolonized, and even unexplored, nor 
was there any prospect whatever, from the condi- 
tion of the Mexican population, that they would 
ever be turned to better account. Nothing, in 
fact, but the most exalted interpretation of the 
rights of national property could have secured 
Mexico in her title to this immense wilderness of 
territory, which few of her citizens had ever seen, 
and which not one dared to traverse. To them the 





Tue President of the United States, in laying 
the treaty of Queretaro before the Senate and 
House of Representatives, accompanied this cele- 
brated document with a retrospective view of the 
origin and conduct of the whole Mexican war, 
and with a conjectural estimate of the advantages 
which had accrued to America from this national 
transaction. All our readers but those of the 
very shortest memories will be able to appreciate, 
almost as accurately as Mr. Polk himself, the 
value and correctness of the items which appear 
on his gigantic balance-sheet. Every step of the | 
war, and every negotiation for peace, have been 





interior of Upper California was an object of about 
as much importance, and of far less interest, than 
is the interior of the undiscovered Australian con- 
tinent to the British settlers in New Zealand. If 
these vast tracts were ever to be made tributary 
to the common wants of civilization, it was clearly 
indispensable that they should pass into other 
hands than those in which they had so long laid 
useless and neglected. Even as it is, the boun- 
dary line between the American and Mexican pos- 
sessions will be almost inaccessibly distant from 
the central power of the latter country, and, in- 
deed, the whole population acknowledging that 


already chronicled in these columns, with a ren-| government which is enthroned in the “Halls of 


of speech and action which require interpretation 
into European expressions, but we cannot dismiss | 
the subject without a passing notice of the authen- | 
tic epilogue which thus concludes the drama. 

Of course the war was “reluctantly under- 
taken,’’ and only adventured upon “‘ for the vindi- 
cation of national honor,’’ and so forth; but upon 
the particular casus belli possessed by the States, 
Mr. Polk very wisely made no long tarrying, and 
prudently passed at once to the undeniable bravery 
displayed by his fellow-citizens during the conflict, 
and to the terms and bearing of the treaty which 
has at length rewarded their efforts. It used to 


be said that war was the only game from which | 


both parties rose losers. Mr. Polk’s war, how- 
ever, has been such an exception to the rule that, 
according to his own representations, both Mexico 


| 


ning commentary upon those transatlantic forms | 


Montezuma, might be easily located in three or 
four provinces contiguous to the capital. There 
| are four times as many mouths within the narrow 
limits of this single island as are to be found— 
| Spanish, Indians, mixed races and all—in that 
state which, before the late cessions, was about 
five times the size of European Spain. 

The two provinces alone which have been thus 
acquired by the United States, and which certainly 
will never be missed by Mexico, embrace nearly 
ten degrees, and extend from the Pacific Ocean to 
the Rio Grande—a mean distance of nearly 4 
| thousand miles. As Mr. Polk traly boasts, they 
‘‘ constitute of themselves a country large enough 
for a great empire,”’ and American industry will, 
doubtless, soon develop those mineral and agti- 
cultural resources which the former owners were 
never competent to ascertain. The ports on the 
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coast will be of great value to the commerce of 
the Pacific, and especially to that whaling traffic 
in which the capital and labor of the States is 
already so largely invested. The islands of the 
Pacific are brought into such immediate proximity, 
that if the Cabinet of Washington should choose 
to take up any abandoned protectorate of Oceani, 
it ean do so with great plausibility ; and if a line 
of steamers should be established, the communica- 
tion between San Francisco and Canton will be 
effected in about the time now ordinarily occupied 
by the sailing packets between New York and 
Liverpool. Perhaps even Japan may be intro- 
duced into the commercial community of nations 
by the inquisitive and persevering schooners of 
these new-born ports. 

In all these points of view we fully admit the 
fidelity of the picture so complacently sketched by 
the President. But then there is a reverse to it. 
In the first place, the advantages have been pur- 
chased at a price exceeding even that which was 
apprehended by the pacific economists of Congress. 
Thirty millions of dollars were expected by Mr. 
Calhoun to be absorbed by this drain upon the 
treasury, but even Mr. Polk’s own figures show 
that fifty millions is nearer the mark, exclusive of 
twelve millions which are further to be paid down 
to Mexico for this cheap stroke of her pen. The 
public debt has been as nearly as possible guad- 
rupled by the costs of the war, and, though the 
acquisitions are geographically great, yet it must 
be remembered that California was only valued at 
fifteen millions by its appraisers in the Senate. 
Then there comes the effect producible upon the 
Union by the addition of this ‘* great empire” to 
territories already far beyond the wants of their 
inhabitants. It is clear that misgivings have al- 
ready occurred to the President respecting the 
possible influence of this great consummation upon 
the indivisibility of the republic; but, such as it 
may be, it must now work its way, and will not 
be neutralized, as Mr. Polk may assure himself, 
by any monitory moral which a President’s mes- 
sage may convey. Next there is the operation 
of this military ‘* triumph’? upon the temper and 
spirit of the people, for Mr. Polk has kindled a 
flame which will not be quenched easily by decla- 
mations against a standing army, or innuendos 
against ambitious generals. Lastly, there is the 
inevitable result of the injustice which commenced | 
the war, and the bad faith which conducted it. It! 


is true that California was worth nothing to Mexi- | 


co, and may be worth much to America ; but if | 
considerations of this sort should be held to justify | 


4 compulsory transfer of property, there will soon | 
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Or all our army officers who have served in the 
Mexican war, Gen. Persifor F. Smith has had, 
perhaps, the largest opportunities of forming an 
enlightened and impartial opinion of Mexico and 
Mexicans. He was the first of our generals, taken 
from civil life, to repair to the seat of war, and the 
last to leave the country after the war was done. 
While in Mexico he was not only upon both the 
Rio Grande, and Vera Cruz lines, but he was for a 
length of time military governor of the city of Mex- 
ico. He not only had the advantage of seeing as 
much of the country as any other officer, but he 
was in positions to bring him in contact with the 
people in a business way, thus enabling him to 
form opinions of their social and civil condition. 

Gen. Smith speaks of the appearance of the 
middle territory of Mexico as most other officers 
do. The general features of the country as you 
leave the low lands are beautiful and imposing ; 
but an examination into the agricultural capacities 
of the soil is not so satisfactory as the coup dail 
is beautiful and sublime. The territory is mostly 
composed of elevated plateaus or hot low Jands. 
The soil of the plateaus is not so fertile, and the 
great scarcity of wood and water upon them would 
make them little desirable for agriculture were they 
even more productive. Water courses are more 
numerous in the low Jands; but not in sufficient 
abundance till you descend to a sickly and pros- 
trating parallel. 

But were the middle states better adapted to 
cultivation, the charaeter of the population upon 
them would make their aequisition of little worth 
to any civilized people. The population is sunk 
in ignorance and vice beyond any process of re- 
demption. Whether owing to the enervating effects 
of the climate, or from other causes, the great ob- 
ject of every Mexican’s life is laziness. ‘The in- 
genuity is not taxed to find out new industrial 
processes, improved methods of accumulative labor 
or remunerating enterprises of any description. 
The genius of Mexico, if the proclivity of the people 
may be so called, is employed in finding out how 
to live without doing anything. The hordes of 
leperos, beggars, and canaille which infest Mex- 
ico, have nearly made the discovery, as they do 
nothing, and live on next to nothing; but among 
the betier descriptions of Mexicans the national 
idiosyncracy is quite as conspicuous. Generation 
afier generation have gradually sunk under it tll 
there is no hope of redeeming the race. 

The haciendas of the wealthy are cultivated by 


be an end, both among nations and individuals, to’ the descendants of a race W ho were slaves under 
the rights of all property whatever. Mr. Polk’s the Aztecs. Their condition is infinitely below 


Peroration is specious and his gains are brilliant, | 


that of the American negro. They are not cared 


but the one is so hollow, and the other so ill-got- | for as the blacks of the south are—have not as 
much intelligence, and enjoy jess of the goods of 
the earth. 

We would not imagine that Gen. Smith returns 
| home with any favorable idea of becoming fellow- 
i citizen of the Mexicans of the middle states. 


| 
ten, that we know not how to place any reliance 
pon the conclusion offered or the prospects dis- | 
played. 
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rrospectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 
cluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope aud gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural an 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Military 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth's, Hood's, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of T'he Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
al! parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent American to be informea 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, hut because the nations seem to be hastening 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state 0 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very ully 

uaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
airs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the morement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
yers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensahle in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
History, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it wil! 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Terms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Livrett & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. 3 To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

‘ — paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 


Fourcopiesfor . . . . $2000 
Nine “ sd . ° . $40 00 
Twelve“ - $50 00 





Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsumely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
Fas | or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 





Binding.—We hind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 


Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangements 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (i¢cts.) We add the definition alluded to:— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued ia 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than ove 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing" 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is ubout \4 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives i 





eighteen months. 





Wasurnoron, 27 Dec., 1945. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 


has ap 


red to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 


English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind i 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 


J.Q. ADAMS. 





